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PREFACE 


of Peep the end of last year I begged Canon 

Ollard to come to London and tell us the story 
of the Anglo-Catholic Revival. He did so in a series 
of lectures at All Saints’, Margaret Street, during Lent. 
This book is the result, and I venture to accept Canon 
Ollard’s invitation to write a short preface to it because 
I want to make a suggestion about it. In 1933 Eng- 
land will celebrate the centenary of the beginning of 
the Oxford Movement. ‘There can be no doubt that 
some memorial will then be raised comparable in im- 
portance with Keble College. But the time has come 
to prepare a memorial greater than any which money 
and marble can furnish, an offering of young lives 
consecrated to the cause for which the Tractarians and 
their disciples lived and died. 

If this is to be, then the persons and principles of 
the Anglo-Catholic Movement must be known to the 
young men and women of to-day, and here is the book 
for the purpose. Here is the story told briefly, but 
told with just the glimpses of its setting and the per- 
sonal touches which quicken the imagination and move 
the heart. I invite the members of our public schools 
and universities to read this book. It is the story of | 
the men who won for them much which they greatly 
value but have hitherto taken for granted in English 
life. It is an intensely English story, these figures 
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seen in the setting of the England which we love 
are great English gentlemen. There is an English 
excellence which is as distinctive as the beauty of the 
English landscape, and it shines on every page of this 
story. Itis seen here advancing the cause of a kingdom 
which shall gather in all the nations of the earth, the 
kingdom of God—the Jerusalem of which the angel 
says, ‘ Jerusalem shall be inhabited as villages without 
walls, by reason of the multitude of men and cattle 
therein. For I, saith the Lord, will be unto her a wall 
of fire round about, and I will be the glory in the midst 
of her.’ 

The world has been going through a dark night 
but the morning cometh, the vision of the kingdom 
is breaking again before the eyes of young men. To 
our countrymen who would follow the gleam this story 
points the way. 


H. F. B. MACKAY. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


HIS book is the result of a course of six lectures 
delivered at All Saints’, Margaret Street, on the 
Thursdays in Lent, 1925. 

They do not attempt to tell the whole story of the 
Anglo-Catholic Revival ; the limited time available 
made it essential that I should confine myself to the 
main figures and the principal events. 

Delivered in a church famous in the story of the 
Anglo-Catholic Revival the lectures have, occasionally, 
local allusions. These, for the most part, I have left 
as they were ; for the fact of their delivery in such 
a church gave the lectures a value and a character 
which they would have lacked elsewhere. 

I thank the Very Reverend the Dean of Winchester, 
the Reverend Mother Superior of S. Margaret’s, East 
Grinstead, and Mr. Gordon Crosse for their kind help 
in making the published lectures less imperfect than 
otherwise they would have been. And I owe a real 
debt of gratitude to Prebendary Mackay for his invita- 
tion to give the lectures, for his suggestions about 
their form, and for his generous encouragement 


throughout. 
S. L.-OLLARD. 
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THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL 


I 


THE ANGLO-CATHOLICS BEFORE 
THE TRACTARIANS 


“These all died in faith, not having received the promises, but having 
seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced 
them.’—Heé. xi. 13. 


| Ged is a text which sums up very exactly the 
story to which I ask you to listen. I do not 
propose to preach a sermon, I shall try to tell the story 
in the form of a lecture, or rather I hope the story will 
for the most part tell itself, as it, more than most stories, 
can well do. It needs no decking out, its facts need 
no pressure, you have only to see them to grasp that 
in all the long history of the Church of England there 
is no nobler and no finer story than the story of the 
Anglo-Catholic Revival. And it should be an inspira- 
tion to tell the story in this holy place, for here stood 
the first church which reflected the Revival in London, 
the old Margaret Chapel, and the walls of this church 
have echoed the voices of almost all the great leaders, 
and here the principles of the Revival have been set 
forth from the first days until now. One mark of the 
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Revival alone this church has lacked : it has not known 
formal persecution ; though in the dark days it has 
shared the obloquy and borne the reproach which were 
the lot then, without exception, of every follower of 
the Revival. 

The story of the Anglo-Catholic Revival goes back 
to the days of Queen Elizabeth, indeed to the days of 
Henry VIII. Ina very real sense, Stephen Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, and Cuthbert Tunstal, Bishop 
first of London and then of Durham, were Anglo- 
Catholics. They believed in and taught and practised 
the Catholic Faith, reformed in some degree from the 
additions of the later Middle Ages, tested by the New 
Learning, by that appeal to Holy Scripture and to the 
Fathers which shone out in the writings of Erasmus. 
Both Gardiner and Tunstal believed that they were 
‘as good Catholic children of God as men in any realm 
christened,’ though they were convinced ‘that the 
Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of 
England.’ What they taught and believed you can 
see in the manual called The King’s Book, issued in 
1543. But very early Anglo-Catholics had to suffer, 
it is almost indeed the badge of the tribe, for under 
the Calvinist advisers of Edward VI, Gardiner and 
Tunstal were deprived and imprisoned, and when they 
came out of prison under Mary, they had despaired of 
Anglo-Catholicism and were reconciled to Rome. 

Under Elizabeth, in the formal language of the 
Prayer Book, Anglo-Catholicism emerges again : but 
it is almost smothered and certainly overshadowed by 
the Calvinism of the bishops and other officials. You 
find a priest like Bernard Gilpin, Tunstal’s great- 
nephew, known as the Apostle of the North, you find 
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a bishop like Richard Cheyney of Gloucester, who 
held fast to the Anglo-Catholic principles, but for the 
most part Calvinists are in the ascendant. ‘Then the 
tide turns when it is plain that Calvinism cannot be 
squared with the Prayer Book, and the Puritans force 
Churchmen to defend their position. So there comes 
that procession of great names, men whose works were 
for the most reprinted eighty years ago in the Anglo- 
Catholic Library. You see Richard Hooker, though 
shreds of early Calvinism clung to him to the last, 
making his great appeal to Holy Scripture and the 
Fathers. You see Lancelot Andrewes, bishop in suc- 
cession of Chichester, Ely, and Winchester, teaching 
by his holy life and his famous sermons the Catholic 
Faith, ‘ neither pared away on the one hand,’ as Dr. 
Brightman says, ‘ nor embellished with questionable 
deductions on the other.’ And if you look into Bishop 
Andrewes’ chapel you find the altar with its candle- 
sticks and tapers, its censer and its /avado dish, its 
copes and its wafers and services so beautiful that 
_ ‘some that had bin there desired to end their days 
in the Bishop of Elye’s chappell.’ If you go farther 
afield you will see the exquisite picture of George 
Herbert as Rector for three short years at Bemerton 
with the daily offices said so regularly that “the meaner 
sort of his parish . . . would let their plough rest, 
when his saint’s bell rang to prayers, that they might 
offer their devotions with him ’—a picture which is 
surely an exact anticipation of Millet’s well-known 
painting ; and you will see that wonderful house of 
Mr. Herbert’s friend, Nicholas Ferrar, at Little Gid- 
ding, in Huntingdonshire, where there was some- 
thing like a revival of the Religious Life so that the 
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Puritans called it the Arminian Nunnery. These were 
Anglo-Catholics before the Tractarians, in the days of 
Charles I. 

But mark where the path leads : it passes through 
Bemerton and Little Gidding by some yet more richly 
ordered cathedral and parish churches till it brings you 
on a dark January morning to the foot of a scaffold. 
Up the steps of that scaffold passes an old man of 
seventy-one, yet ruddy and of a cheerful countenance: 
he is a life-long Anglo-Catholic, and he is the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, William Laud. You can catch 
very distinctly his last brave words, you hear him bear 
his last witness against the Calvinism which was over- 
whelming both the Church and State, and you see him 
kneel and pray that most touching prayer, “acon 
am coming as fast as I can,’ and then you see him die 
as a Christian man can die. Once again it looks as 
though Anglo-Catholicism is destroyed. But appear- 
ances are very different from reality. The truth for 
which Archbishop Laud had worked and prayed and 
died was not to be killed by the headsman’s axe any 
more than by the more long-drawn processes of fine 
and imprisonment. In the Tower of London all 
through the years of the Puritan triumph that followed 
there was kept a staunch Anglo-Catholic, a bishop, 
whose worn mitre you can see preserved still in his 
college at Cambridge. He was the younger friend of 
Andrewes, and his successor, though not directly, in 
the See of Ely. This was Dr. Matthew Wren, uncle 
of the more famous Sir Christopher, who when at last 
after some eighteen years he came out of his prison, 
helped to revise and improve the Prayer Book on the 
lines of his master, William Laud. 
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But the note of suffering is a badge’of the tribe, and 
was not long absent from those who held fast to Anglo- 
Catholicism. Thirty years after the Restoration, in the 
dusk of a June evening, the Eve of S. John Baptist’s 
Day, between seven and eight o’clock, a venerable 
figure, attended by a little group of officials and ser- 
vants, comes forth from the gateway of Lambeth 
Palace. He is an old man of seventy-four, who forty 
years before had gone out from Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, because of his loyalty to Church and King, 
who had since then only lately faced imprisonment 
in the Tower rather than disobey his conscience, 
and now once more chooses rather to suffer affliction 
with those whom he holds to be the people of God 
than enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. 

That venerable and ascetic figure is the Primate of 
All England, William Sancroft, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whose conscience forbade him to break the oath 
of allegiance he had sworn to James II. His scruples 
may have been right or wrong : that is not the present 
point ; the point is that as he went out on that June 
evening from his palace at Lambeth, went out into 
obscurity and poverty, there followed him, in effect, 
a great body of priests and layfolk who were to-a man 
Catholic ; Catholic, I mean, in the sense in which Dr. 
Brightman defines it, as I quoted him just now in 
speaking of the theology of Bishop Andrewes. Some- 
times, as men tell the story of the English Church, the 
emphasis is laid on people and events of secondary 
importance, whereas some of the most important are 
almost passed by. I doubt whether sufficient import- 
ance 1s attached to those events when, not three hundred 
years ago, remember, one Archbishop of Canterbury 
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died here in London on Tower Hill by order of the 

government, and another, forty-five years later, was 

driven from Lambeth by another government for con- 

science’ sake. Archbishop Sancroft was an Anglo- 

Catholic of the type of Andrewes and Laud. He did 

not observe in his chapel the ceremonial that Andrewes 

had, for the twenty years of Puritan rule had made 

that almost impossible, but he believed with all his heart 

and mind the Catholic Faith as we have received it in 

the Church of England. Behind Sancroft followed a 

noble group of men and women, foremost among them 
that saint of those days, Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath 

and Wells. They were called Non-Jurors because they 

would not swear the oath of allegiance to William and) 
Mary, but with their belief in the Divine Right of 
Kings and their scruples first about the Prince of 
Orange and then later about the House of Hanover, 

they held fast the Anglo-Catholic theology. And that 

going out of Archbishop Sancroft from Lambeth meant 

that for one hundred years most of the men who held 

the Anglo-Catholic position about the Church and the 

Ministry and the Sacraments were commonly thought | 
of as traitors, Jacobites, disloyal to the government 
of the country; they were cut off from the main 
stream of the Church’s life and condemned, if not 
to imprisonment and other punishment, at any rate 
to poverty and to obscurity. 

There is not time now to trace the history of those 
who for three generations, for exactly a century, fol- 
lowed in the steps of Archbishop Sancroft. All I need 
say is that among those men the Anglo-Catholic teach- 
ing was held dear. One group of them issued a-new 
Order for Holy Communion and revived the use of 
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chrism in Baptism and in Confirmation, and even if a 
manuscript preserved in the Bodleian Library speaks 
truth the use of the Eucharistic vestments. So an un- 
sympathetic observer, early in the nineteenth century, 
writes of this last remnant in Manchester : ‘ They had 
vestments, candles, etc.,’ he says, ‘ same as Catholics, 
dipped infants, and did not believe in Transubstantia- 
tion.’ The large number of them, meeting as they did 
in secret and in fear of penal laws, did not use such 
elaborate ceremonial. But the existence of the Non- 
* Jurors practically all through the eighteenth century 
goes a long way to explain one thing : the reason why 
the religion of the Church of England for a long period 
seemed so desperately humdrum. There is nothing 
romantic about it : nothing gallant, nothing heroic— 
it all seems so deadly dull. Not the services and the 
sermons only, but the whole effect is so utterly drab. 
Partly that is due to the fact that the Anglo-Catholic 
teaching was so largely carried on by the Non-Jurors, 
Mr. Shorthouse was able to bring out the romantic 
and beautiful side of the Church of England when he 
told the story of Fohn Inglesant, because the scene was 
set in the days of Nicholas Ferrarand Archbishop Laud, 
but after Mr. Shorthouse that type of novel was written 
by Mgr. Benson, who used with effect the romantic 
argument against the Church of England. Roman 
Catholics were made to represent the high and heroic 
side of religion, Anglicans were made dull and 
commonplace. Ah, but if you turn to the almost 
unread records of the Church in Scotland (and they 
are in print), you will find, even in the days of George II 
and Sir Robert Walpole, as high romance and as brave 
heroism among the persecuted Churchfolk of Scotland, 
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who were all Non-Jurors. You will find secret Con- 
firmation, secret Consecrations ; pain and even death 
suffered by men who believed, and believed passion- 
ately, the Catholic Faith as Scripture and the Fathers 
declared it. And it is when, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, the Non-Jurors in England and in Scotland 
returned to communion with the Church in England, 
it is in the generation which follows that scarcely 
noticed return that you get the uprush of the half 
suppressed truths which we call the Oxford Movement 
or the Anglo-Catholic Revival. 

From among the Non-Jurors in England came that 
splendid exposition of Anglo-Catholic principles by 
William Law (which Bishop Gore and Bishop Nash, , 
urged by Dr. Liddon, edited and republished some 
thirty years ago), and from William Law really sprang 
that great religious Movement, the Methodist Revival 
of the Wesleys. Those facts are enough to show how 
grave was the loss to the English Church when Arch- 
bishop Sancroft was driven from Lambeth by the 
government of King William III. 

All the bishops of the Church in Scotland followed 
Sancroft, as did nine of the English diocesans, but the 
Scots bishops, together with the English Non-Jurors 
who were subject to them, returned to communion 
with the English Church in 1789, and with their 
return came the strengthening of that Anglo-Catholic 
line which had been suspect for a century. But the 
witness had not ceased. That great scholar, the late 
Dr. Wickham Legg, who was in days gone by a 
worshipper in this church, has written an important 
book to show how remarkably Catholic teaching and 
Catholic practice survived in the English Church itself 
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in the eighteenth century, and that is unquestionably 
true. A great deal survived, but it was smothered by 
the prevailing Latitudinarianism of the time. Calvin- 
ism had been beaten, but in its place had come the 
fungus of Latitudinarianism, and bit by bit the English 
Church seemed slipping into decay. One can point, 
it is true, to survivals. Bishop Butler, greatest of the 
eighteenth-century bishops, had put a cross behind the 
altar in his chapel at Bristol, and had been reckoned a 
Papist for doing it : copes were used at Durham and 
incense on the great feasts at Ely till about 1760. But 
they were dying embers of the old fire. They repre- 
sented, like the cathedrals and the parish churches, the 
spirit of a bygone day. The worst abuses of the Middle 
Ages which the Reformation had left unreformed 
flourished in abundance ; pluralities, i.e. several bene- 
fices and dignities held by one man, were common 
among the dignified clergy, and non-residence was a 
usual thing. The French Revolution startled English 
people and flung them back on Conservative principles 
in politics, but the Church had lost its grip. You find 
in the early days of George III a staunch and instructed 
Churchman like Dr. Johnson who rose above the dull 
and stupid prejudice of the times, and was certainly 
in principle what we call Anglo-Catholic. You hear 
him declaring to his astonished biographer that he 
would stand before a battery of cannon to restore the 
Convocation to its full powers, and asserting that 
Roman Catholicism was preferable to Presbyterianism 
because the Presbyterians ‘ have no Church, no Apos- 
tolical Succession,’ and declaring mischievously when 
he was in Scotland, ‘ Sir, we are here as Christians in 
Turkey.’ He was not always consistent, for upon one 
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occasion he was inclined to justify Communion in one 
kind, whereas on another he denounced it as * criminal,’ 
but in his remarks on the Intermediate State, on Masses 
for the dead, and Confession, he speaks as any well- 
instructed Churchman would speak to-day. He would 
not condemn though he did not practise invocation of 
the saints, and when Boswell urged on him what he 
called ‘the idolatry of the Mass,’ Johnson replied, 
‘Sir, there is no idolatry in the Mass. They believe 
God to be there and they adore Him.’ Johnson 
certainly practised fasting and prayer for the departed. 
He died in 1784, and in his own circle at that date 
he appears to stand almost alone. He had a horror, 
strangely enough, of English Non-Jurors, and seems 
to have known few, if any of them, yet had he realized 
it, up and down England, there were families and 
isolated individuals who held as deeply as Johnson the 
same great truths. ‘God left not Himself without 
witness.’ Yet in the forty-nine years between John- 
son’s death and the beginning of the Oxford Move- 
ment, the state of the English Church almost looked 
as if He had. 

At whatever point you test it you find evidence of 
decay, almost of death. Take the record of Easter 
Day in 1800 at S. Paul’s Cathedral. At the one 
celebration of the Holy Communion on that feast 
there were, so the Bishop of London, Dr. Porteus, 
witnessed, ‘no more than six persons found at the 
Table of the Lord.’ If you take Confirmation the 
evidence is equally appalling. In 1833 a parish priest 
of the Diocese of Ely printed a solemn appeal to the 
Right Rev. the Bishop and to the Rev. the Clergy of 
the diocese on the Disorder and Profaneness exhibited 
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at the Confirmation held in Cambridge on June 20th 
of that year. The writer was an Evangelical of some 
standing, and the story he tells is unthinkable to-day. 
Enough to say that one parent said, ‘The young 
people may go (to be confirmed) if they are set upon 
it: I shall not forbid them; but I have seen the 
mode of conducting Confirmation at Cambridge for 
many years, and I cannot call it a religious ordinance’; 
while another parent, remembering the disorder and 
struggle of the scene, said, ‘ I remember attending the 
Confirmation at Cambridge when I was young, and I 
never was so frightened in my life.” The same picture 
emerges, broadly, whenever you look at the English 
Church a hundred years ago, when the Anglo-Catholic 
witness seemed almost silent. Read the Church paper, 
the British Critic for the year 1820, and you will be 
astonished at the way in which the state of the Church 
is described. The first article in its June number 
declares that ‘ the great mass of our population have 
been permitted to continue for the last half-century in 
_ a state of ignorance respecting the doctrines and duties 
of their religion, which could scarce be credited as 
existing in a Christian country,’ and that ‘ the interior 
arrangement of our churches has almost excluded the 
lower orders from public worship.’ 

The Archdeacon of London in his Charge of that 
year 1820 shows that unbelief was rife because the 
blasphemer and the infidel have ‘ daringly and openly 
scattered their poison through the land.’ The Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex tells the same tale, he finds a 
deep-laid design ‘to eradicate Christianity from the 
hearts of the people, by a combined supply . . . of 
infidel and blasphemous writings.’ He says that 
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phrases equivalent to the French, /es évéques 4 la lan- 
terne have been heard in London, and he speaks of the 
‘coarse abuse and brutal ferocity’ which followed 
the carriages of the bishops driving to the House of 
Lords ; but for the government, he thinks, the Church 
‘would have had the melancholy task of recording the 
sufferings and weeping over the fate of a new band of 
episcopal martyrs.’ Those are not the irresponsible 
utterances of sensation-mongers, but the solemn official 
printed opinions of two archdeacons of this Diocese of 
London in the days of the grandfathers of some of us 
here, in the year 1820, i.e. just over a hundred years 
ago. 
orThe position of the Church a hundred years ago is 
very seldom realized to-day. It is darkest before the 
dawn, and it was very dark indeed then. There was 
some light. There was a little group of Evangelicals 
who as the period ended, were just becoming fashion- 
able, and three Evangelical bishops were appointed in 
the last years of George IV. But the Evangelicals 
were not to save what looked like the dying Church, 
though from the Evangelicals came some famous ad- 
herents of the Revival ; yet many of the Evangelical 
recruits, it must be said, ultimately became Roman 
Catholics. As Mr. Gladstone pointed out long ago, 
“as they proceeded from Oxford (so to speak) to Rome, 
so they had already marched from Clapham to Oxford.’ 
There were the Evangelicals, and there was a small 
and select group of Liberal thinkers, Broad Churchmen 
they would be called now, who were to be found in 
1825, chiefly in the Common Room of Oriel College, 
Oxford, which had already gained a rather dangerous 
reputation from them. And then there were a few 
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scattered representatives of the Anglo-Catholic teach- 
ing. Most of them centred round Clapton, just as 
some of the Evangelicals lived at Clapham. The 
greatest of the Clapton group was a layman, Joshua 
Watson, who had been a merchant here in the City 
of London; one of his great-great-nephews resides 
there still, the present Dean of S. Paul’s. Joshua 
Watson and his brother, Archdeacon Watson, Rector of 
Hackney, gathered round them a knot of like-minded 
Churchmen, some of whom like the Bowdlers had been 
Non-Jurors, all of whom were in close sympathy with 
the Church in Scotland, and who of their munificence 
founded the National Society in 1811, the Church 
Building Society in 1817, and ultimately the Addi- 
tional Curates Society in 1837. These men were the 
backbone in that day of the old Church Societies, the 
S.P.G., and the S.P.C.K. But the vigour of their 
Churchmanship was somewhat attenuated, diluted, 
minimized, by close association with the official Church- 
manship of the time. 

There is a pitiful little paragraph, I remember, in 
the memoir of one of that little band, John Bowdler, 
who died in 1823. John Bowdler had been brought 
up a Non-Juror, and had been used to receive Holy 
Communion every Sunday. But in his later years at 
Eltham, in Kent, he found that the Eucharist was 
celebrated but once a month, and that was unusually 
frequent in a country parish then. Mercifully for the 
old man his son, Thomas Bowdler, was a priest, and 
he was able and willing to celebrate privately for his 
father every week till he died. But the temper of that 
day has been, I think, pretty accurately summed up 
by Mr. Birrell when he says that it was an age which 
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whitewashed its churches and thought monthly Com- 
munion affected. But let us not forget another name. 

Away in South London, in the churchyard of S. 
Paul’s, Clapham, is the grave of an Irish bishop who 
died in December, 1833, five months after the Oxford 
Movement began. He was just fifty-eight, and had 
been paralysed for six years, and was living at East 
Hill, Wandsworth. He was John Jebb, Bishop of 
Limerick, and he taught clearly and distinctly the 
Anglo-Catholic position, as you may see if you read 
an excellent address on him by his present successor, 
Bishop White.t Jebb had an unusual experience. He 
was on such excellent terms with his Roman Catholic 
neighbours in Ireland, that on the occasion of grave 
troubles in his district in 1821, Jebb was permitted by 
the Roman Catholic parish priest to address his flock 
from the altar after Mass. Jebb, it should be noted, 
came of Nonjuring ancestry. 

Another great name to be remembered is that of 
Hugh James Rose, a distinguished Cambridge scholar 
who in 1826 preached before his University a course 
of sermons in which he taught very plainly the Catholic 
doctrine of the Christian Ministry and of Apostolical 
Succession. Rose was a close friend both of Joshua 
Watson and of Bishop Jebb, and he was almost by 
inheritance a Non-Juror, for his great-grandfather was 
Bishop Rose, of Edinburgh, deprived by King Wil- 
liam’s government in 1689. 

Look finally at these two scenes. On a night in 
June, 1832, a former Fellow of Oriel, a great English 
head master, Dr. Thomas Arnold, is sitting up late in 
his study at Rugby writing to an important London 

= S.P.CiKs., 6d. 
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incumbent, James Endell Tylor, Rector of S. Giles-in- 
the-Fields, whose name is preserved by Endell Street, 
named after him by his devoted parishioners. The 
two have been discussing how to bring the claims 
of the Church before the rising democracy, and Dr. 
Arnold wrote : ‘The Church as it now stands no 
human power can save.’ That is one scene, and this 
is the other. 

Two priests are talking in the dining-room of the 
rectory at Hackney. One is a man of sixty-six, grace- 
ful and attractive, the brother-in-law of the rector, 
Archdeacon Watson. His name is Thomas Sikes, and 
he is Rector of Guilsborough, ten miles from North- 
ampton. He is the son of a London banker and a 
graduate of Oxford : he has written a certain amount 
and read deeply. Thomas Sikes was not a Non-Juror, 
but he was a close student of their theology and of the 
Anglo-Catholic theology before them, particularly of 
the very deep but difficult divine, Herbert Thorndike. 
Mr. Sikes was born in 1766, ordained in 1789, and 
died in 1834, just after the Revival began. You will 
not find him in any dictionary of biography, though 
Mr. Gladstone trounced him rather sternly for some 
tracts he wrote against Dissent. Yet he was a very 
remarkable man, and he was thought so High Church 
by his neighbours in Northamptonshire a hundred 
years ago, that they called him ‘ The Pope.’ In 1832 
he was within two years of his death, and he is talking 
to a young priest of twenty-eight, a man with a most. 
beautiful face, who is just leaving the curacy of Hack- 
ney to return to Oxford, where he is Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College. This attractive young priest is 
William John Copeland. He has only been in Orders 
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three years, but he too has studied the Anglo-Catholic 
divines, and his first vicar, at S. Olave’s, Jewry, has 
taught him to read the Non-Jurors. Listen to Mr. 
Sikes, as he talks to this younger man. I hold in my 
hand the manuscript of what he said, written out by Dr. 
Liddon, copied by him from the account written down 
by Copeland himself. There is not time to read you 
the whole of it, though it is profoundly worth reading; 
it is printed in the first volume of Dr. Pusey’s Life. 
Shortly, Mr. Sikes said this : ‘I seem to think I can 
tell you something, which you, who are young, may 
probably live to see, but which I who shall soon be 
called away off the stage, shall not. Wherever I go, all 
about the country, I see amongst the clergy a number 
of very amiable and estimable men, many of them 
much in earnest and wishing to do good. But I have 
observed . . . the uniform suppression of one great 
truth. There is no account given anywhere, so far as 
I can see, of the One Holy Catholic Church... . 
The doctrine is of the last importance . . . and some 
day, not far distant, it will judicially have its reprisals 
. it will seem, when it is brought forward, to 
swallow up the rest. We now hear not a breath about 
the Church, by and by those who live to see it, will 
hear of nothing else. . . . The effects of it I even 
dread to contemplate, especially if it comes suddenly : 
and woe betide those . . . who shall in the course of 
Providence have to bring it forward. . . . They will 
be endlessly misunderstood and misinterpreted. There 
will be one great outcry of Popery from one end of the 
country to the other.’ 
That scene in Hackney Rectory ought to be had in 
remembrance, for if ever the future was exactly fore- 
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told, it was certainly foretold then by this obscure and 
learned country parson. ‘ These all died in faith, not 
having received the promises but having seen them 
afar off.’ That was true of Mr. Sikes and of the group 
to which he belonged. There were more of these 
Anglo-Catholics scattered up and down England than 
he or any one else realized. If you are motoring through 
Northamptonshire, I urge you to turn off the road to 
visit the interesting church and village of Guilsborough, 
and say a prayer for his soul at the tomb of Mr. Sikes, 
which is close by the gate of the churchyard. One old 
man, a strong Dissenter, who remembered Mr. Sikes, 
survived into the present century. A kinsman of Mr. 
Sikes, asking him about his great relative, said, ‘I am 
afraid you didn’t find him very sympathetic,’ and was 
startled by the reply, ‘ Mr. Sikes, sir,’ said the old 


man, ‘ was a perfect gentleman.’ 


II 


LEADERS OF THE REVIVAL— 
FOHN KEBLE AND HURRELL FROUDE 


“ And he (Elijah) said, I have been very jealous for the Lord God of 
hosts: because the children of Israel have forsaken Thy covenant, 
thrown down Thine altars, and slain Thy prophets with the sword ; and 
I, even I only, am left ; and they seek my life, to take itaway. And the 
Lord said unto him, Go, return on thy way. . . . Yet I have left 
Me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which have not bowed unto 
Baal, and every mouth which hath not kissed him.’—1 Kings xix. 
14-18. 


| ees Thursday I asked you to think of some of the 
Anglo-Catholics before the Tractarians. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, even one hundred 
years ago, they seemed very few. In fact there were 
even in that day bishops in the United States,in Scot- 
land, one at least in Ireland, who were in principle 
Anglo-Catholics, but they had little appreciable effect 
on the Church in England. Here, indeed, religious 
practice had sunk to its lowest depth, how deep that 
was you can guage pretty accurately by the fact that 
in the Prayer Books printed by the old Church Society, 
the S.P.C.K., the Order for Holy Communion was 
printed in the same small type as that used for Occa- 
sional Offices, like the Churching of Women and the 
Burial of the Dead. A devout layman, a City merchant, 
Joshua Watson, the brother-in-law of Thomas Sikes 
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(of whom I spoke last Thursday), when he became 
Treasurer of that Society remedied that scandal, but 
the fact that it existed showed the depth that had been 
touched. 

Meanwhile the time of change had come. There 
had been revolutions in France and in Belgium in 
1830, and but for the passing of the Reform Bill in 
1832 there would assuredly have been one in England. 
When the Bill was passed, government by oligarchy, 
which had lasted in England practically since the 
Revolution of 1688, was over, and a new system began. 
The Penal Laws which kept Roman Catholics and 
. Protestant dissenters out of Parliament and other posi- 
tions of responsibility, had been repealed in 1828 and 
1829, and as the unreformed system of parliamentary 
representation had come crashing down in 1832, so 
men expected the Church to follow. ‘ The Church 
as it now stands no human power can save,’ Dr. Arnold 
was writing to his friend in June, 1832. Dr. Arnold 
had his own plan, cut and dried, for saving the Church; 
he published it in a pamphlet six months later, the gist 
of it was, as he wrote to a friend, ‘ Nothing, as it seems 
to me, can save the Church, but an union with the 
Dissenters.’ That was his plan. And a plan utterly 
different from it came from those of whom I ask you 
to think now, and chiefly from one who had been from 
undergraduate days at Oxford a friend of Arnold, his 
fellow Scholar at Corpus, and then his brother Fellow 
at Oriel, and who was the godfather of his famous son 
Matthew—a country parson named John Keble. 

John Keble was a country parson, and the son of 
a country parson, but he was much else. Born on 
S. Mark’s Day, 1792, at Fairford in Gloucestershire ; 
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educated at home, learning there the Anglo-Catholic 
tradition, he won a scholarship at Oxford, and came 
into residence when he was only a fresh, joyous boy of 
fourteen. When a little over eighteen he gained the 
very rare distinction of a double First Class in Classics 
and Mathematics, and then in 1811, just before he was 
nineteen, he gained the most coveted honour Oxford 
then possessed—a Fellowship at Oriel. Huis honours 
were not yet over. Next year he won the Chancellor’s 
Essays, in English and in Latin. And all this, you 
observe, when he was little more than a_lad, at an age 
at which most men now go up to the University. It 
was the most brilliant Oxford career of the day ; in- 
deed I doubt whether any career has surpassed it since. 
But this wealth of success left John Keble the same 
unspoilt, humble, rather shy, utterly unaffected man 
that he was before it came to him. He took his part 
as a young Fellow in Oxford ; as soon as he was old 
enough (a month before the battle of Waterloo was’ 
fought)—Trinity Sunday, May 21, 1815—he was 
ordained deacon, and a year later priest. In 1817 he 
became a Tutor of his college, and held the post till 
1823; but life in Oxford was little to his mind, and 
he was happiest helping his father in his country 
parishes in the Cotswolds and on the Upper Thames. 
He was on the point of accepting a country parish in 
Lincolnshire in 1823, when his mother died, and he 
put the offer aside in order to remain near his father. 
So this brilliant Fellow of Oriel accepted the assis- 
tant curacy of three villages near Fairford, and gave 
himself to the work he loved, that of a country parish 
priest. But he could not cut himself off entirely from 
Oxford, and when he went into the country he took 
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with him three undergraduates as pupils during the 
Long Vacation. Look at that young tutor and those 
three lads in those summer days in 1823. Mr. Keble 
is a slight, active figure of medium height, just thirty- 
one years old. Very striking to look at, for he has, as 
one who had no great fondness for him says, ‘ one of 
the most beautifully formed heads in the world, and 
most wonderful black eyes.’ His pupils are remark- 
able too. One of them was a clever Harrow boy, a 
first-rate cricketer and a brilliant Latinist, a scholar of 
Trinity College—Isaac Williams. Next to him is an 
Oriel man, Robert Isaac Wilberforce, the second son 
_ of the famous Evangelical, William Wilberforce, the 
liberator of the slaves ; the third is also an Oriel under- 
graduate, the eldest son of the Archdeacon of Totnes, 
who had come up from Eton two years before— 
Richard Hurrell Froude. 

Those are memorable days not only for those lads 
and their tutor, but for the Church of God in time 
to come. Just now those summer hours are perfectly 
glad and free ; John Keble is as ready for a hard ride 
as for a crabbed bit of Aeschylus, or a disputation on 
logic on even ground with his pupils. Playful and gay, 
‘ Master is the greatest boy of them all,’ the old groom 
at Southrop used to say, indeed Mr. Keble never lost 
that beautiful charm ; Dean Church says that ‘ to the 
last he kept a kind of youthful freshness, as if he had 
never yet realized that he was not a boy,’ and few 
shadows had clouded his radiant spirit in 1823. 

Practically the Anglo-Catholic Revival goes back to 
John Keble and those three undergraduates in the 
Cotswolds in the summer of 1823. If on one of their 
walks or rides a flash of lightning had destroyed them 
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certainly there would not have been the Anglo-Catholic 
Revival as we know it to-day. All of them owned 
Keble as their master, to him Isaac Williams felt he 
owed his soul ; clever and brilliant as they were, they 
caught the fire from him. Robert Wilberforce and 
Hurrell Froude became in a few years Fellows and 
Tutors of Oriel, Isaac Williams Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity, and working together in Oxford they brought 
Keble’s ideas and Keble’s method to bear on minds 
as powerful as their own. After 1823 John Keble was 
in a way out of sight, but he could not be hidden ; in 
1827 with grave hesitations and in simple obedience 
to his father he published anonymously a volume of 
his poems called The Christian Year. Its success was 
amazing, and before he died, nearly forty years later, 
that book had passed through ninety-five editions. But 
in his humility he never put his name on its title 
page. 

At the end of the year 1827 the Provostship of Oriel 
College fell vacant ; two men were proposed for it, 
John Keble, and one of the resident Fellows, Edward 
Hawkins, who was later to be the sternest opponent 
of the Anglo-Catholic Revival in Oxford. The election 
was decided by the votes of two Fellows of Oriel who 
then knew little of Keble, John Henry Newman and 
Edward Bouverie Pusey. Both of them supported 
Hawkins, and as their votes would give Hawkins 
the majority John Keble withdrew. He remained a 
country curate helping his father, but in 1831 he was 
elected Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and came up 
from time to time to give his lectures. Meanwhile his 
influence was having an effect he little dreamed of, 
through his pupil Richard Hurrell Froude. 
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Of all the leaders of the coming Revival, Hurrell 
Froude is in many ways the most attractive. Born on 
Lady Day, 1803, he went at thirteen to Eton (where 
Pusey was his contemporary, though the boys did not 
know each other), and thence he came up to Oriel in 
1821 ; he was elected Fellow five years later in 1826. 
He was made a Tutor nine months afterwards. That 
is to say he became what is called a ‘Don.’ But he 
was as unlike the popular idea of a Don as ever a man 
could be. He was a bold rider across country, a keen 
sailor who loved the sea, sailed his own boat, and 
enjoyed rough weather. He had a considerable know- 
ledge of architecture, and knew much of Gothic archi- 
tecture at a time when such knowledge was rare in 
England. Further, he was a brilliant talker, who went 
directly to the point, and spoke as strongly as he felt. 
He was very handsome, ‘that bright and beautiful 
Froude’ one of his friends writes of him, while another 
speaks of “ the enthusiasm which shone from his eagle 
eye.’ With all that he was a poet, a scholar, and a 
fastidious, high-tempered English gentleman, equally 
at ease and equally delightful in the Common Rooms 
of Oxford or among the high aristocratic society of the 
West of England—‘ an Englishman to the backbone’ 
Cardinal Newman said of him, many years later. His 
one loathing was of sham or cant in any form. Most 
of all, Hurrell Froude, gallant, graceful, brilliant, was 
a Christian of the fibre of which saints are made ; his 
self-discipline was merciless (and, I suspect, hastened 
his early death), and he had learnt from Mr. Keble 
the principles for which the Church stands. This un- 
usually attractive young man, when he became Tutor 
of his college in 1826, was thrown into close associa- 
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tion for the first time with a brother Fellow of whom 
he was not a little shy, John Henry Newman. 

Newman was three years older than Froude, and had 
been Fellow of Oriel four years before him. He had 
been a strong Evangelical, one of the secretaries of 
the C.M.S. in Oxford, and had helped to found the 
Record newspaper. But Newman was already passing 
from Evangelicalism into what looked like Liberalism, 
which deepened Froude’s shyness of him, though he 
wrote in 1828 to Keble, ‘ Newman is a fellow I like 
more the more I see him, only I would give a few odd 
pence if he were not a heretic.’ Gradually the two 
men came together, bit by bit Newman absorbed from 
Froude the Anglo-Catholic teaching of John Keble, 
and by the end of George IV’s reign these three re- 
markable Fellows of Oriel, Keble, Froude, and New- 
"man, had become close friends. Near the end of his 
short life, a few years later, Froude said, “ You know 
the story of the murderer who had done one good deed 
in his life ? Well if I was ever asked what good deed 
I had done, I should say I had brought Keble and 
Newman to understand each other.’ From that under- 
standing the great force of the Revival sprang. In 
1832, while Church and State were rocking in Eng- 
_land, Froude’s health made it essential for him to 
winter abroad, and he with his father, the archdeacon, 
and with Newman, went to the Mediterranean. On 
that tour Froude and Newman sent home poems which 
were to wake the slumbering Church, verses which 
were printed in the British Magazine, and were gathered 
into a collection with others (by Keble, Williams, 
Robert Wilberforce, and John Bowden) called the 
Lyra Apostolica, first published in 1836. 
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These poems had as their motto from Homer, ‘ Let 
them know that I, too, long have held aloof from war,’ 
or, as Newman later translated it, ‘ You shall know 
the difference now that we are back again.’ They 
were back in the summer of 1833, and on Sunday, 
July 14th, John Keble had come up to Oxford from 
’ his country curacy to preach before the University. It 
was an Assize sermon, i.e. the judges on circuit were 
present in state. One Assize sermon before that has 
found a place in English Church history, but no such 
place as this. Keble’s text was 1 Samuel xii. 23, ‘ As 
for me, God forbid that I should sin against the Lord 
in ceasing to pray for you ; but I will teach you the 
good and the right way,’ and his subject was National 
Apostasy. It was possible, the preacher urged, that a 
Christian state might repudiate its duty towards God, 
and many symptoms of the day, disrespect to the 
successors of the Apostles, and the like, might end in 
England in apostasy. Beyond the shifting politics of 
the day and the proposal to unite the Church with 
Dissent, the preacher looked to the Church of the ages, 
-“the whole body of Christians united according to the 
will of Jesus Christ, under the successors of the Apos- 
tles.’. The cause of that Church ‘ coming down out of 
heaven from God ’ was to be defended by intercession, 
by remonstrance, and above all, by a more thorough 
consecration of ‘ each of her anxious children’ to the 
mind and will of her Lord. The sermon was specially 
directed at a Bill then before Parliament to suppress 
half the Irish bishoprics ; a Bill which looked like a 
declaration of war, for if half the Irish bishoprics were 
disendowed the turn of those in England would come 
next. 
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. The pulpit and the nave of S. Mary’s, Oxford, re- 
main now precisely as they were when, nearly ninety- 
two years ago, Mr. Keble preached that sermon. 
Famous sermons, some of them historical, have been 
preached there since, and many more eloquent than 
this sermon of Mr. Keble’s ; but unquestionably no 
sermon ever preached in S. Mary’s has been followed 
by such a tremendous result.. The Irish sees were not 
saved, it is true, but far more important, Dr. Newman 
wrote thirty-one years later, ‘I have ever considered 
and kept the day as the start of the religious movement 
of 1833.’ That sermon was the first clear trumpet 
call of the Anglo-Catholic Revival. It was quickly 
followed up. 

Let me show you one or two pictures. It is the 
same early summer of 1833. ‘Two men are walking 
up and down the gardens of Trinity College, Oxford, 
famous for their avenue of limes. They are two of those 
who were walking, and riding, and reading together in 
the summer of ten years before. They are Hurrell 
Froude and Isaac Williams, but they are priests now, 
and Fellows of their colleges. Froude is speaking. 
‘ Isaac,’ he says, ‘ we must make a row in the world. 
Only consider what the Evangelicals have done with a 


few half truths to work upon . . . Church principles 
forced on people’s notice, must work for good . . . we 
must try.’ 


The scene changes. Still in that July you see an 
exquisite late fifteenth-century gateway tower of red 
brick, which is part of the Deanery and Rectory of 
Hadleigh, in Suffolk, on the borders of the country 
that Constable painted. The first floor of that gate- 
way is a noble room, which then, as now, is a library. 
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It is ten days after Mr. Keble’s sermon. In that 
library sit four men discussing measures for the de- 
fence of the Church. All are priests and all are 
scholars. One of them is already familiar, he is Hur- 
rell Froude, who has less than three years of life before 
him. Another is Hugh James Rose, the Rector of 
Hadleigh, a famous Cambridge scholar and a Scottish 
Non-Juror by ancestry, the friend of Joshua Watson and 
of Bishop Jebb, who, like Froude, is also soon to die. 
The third is an Irish scholar of wide learning, already 
as a divine treated seriously by the schools at Rome, 
he has left Dublin to live in Oxford ; he is William, 
later Sir William, Palmer. The fourth is the son of a 
peer, and a royal chaplain, Arthur Perceval, who had 
been Keble’s pupil at Oriel, and then Fellow of All 
Souls. Two points that little conference agreed upon : 
to fight for the doctrine of the Apostolical Succession 
and for the integrity of the Prayer Book, and to make 
a demonstration by an Address to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Yet something more rapid was needed, 
and that soon. 

The scene changes to Oxford. We are back in 
Oriel College, and in Mr. Newman’s rooms. Newman 
is there, Froude is there, Isaac Williams also (I think), 
now Mr. Newman’s curate at S. Mary’s, William 
Palmer too, and a young Fellow who, till his death 
more than fifty years later, was, after Froude, probably 
Newman’s best-loved friend—Frederic Rogers, later 
Lord Blachford. Palmer is talking of the need of 
going slowly, and collecting the signatures of dignified 
persons ; and Froude, stretched out his long length on 
Newman’s sofa, breaks in, ‘ I don’t see why we should 
disguise from ourselves that our object is to dictate to 
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the clergy of this country, and I, for one, do not want 
any one else to get on the box.’ Froude thought then, 
as Lord Blachford says, that true Churchmen must be 
few before they are many, and Froude’s counsels pre- 
vailed. Newman, out of his own head, as he said, 
began to write Tracts. Keble and Froude joined in, 
_ and on September 9, 1833, were published the first 
three of what were entitled Tracts for the Times, all of 
them by Newman. The fourth was by John Keble, 
published twelve days later. By the end of October, 
nine Tracts had been issued, and the series had grown 
to twenty by the end of the year. Those Tracts almost 
defy description. At first sight it sounds ridiculous 
that a nineteenth-century movement should make its 
way by tracts. For tracts even in those days had 
discouraging associations. ‘The pertinacity of good 
ladies who pressed them on chance strangers’ had, as 
Dean Church says, ‘ lowered the general respect for 
them.’ Moreover, tracts were a chosen weapon of the 
Evangelical school. ‘The last thing that could have 
been thought of was a great religious revolution set in 
motion by tracts.’ Yet so it was. The wonder ceases 
if you read those early Tracts. They are very short ; 
the first is a four-page leaflet, little bigger than a sheet 
of writing paper, but it is written in English in its 
most perfect form, and it grips your attention at once. 
As Dean Church says, ‘ The ring of those early Tracts 
was something very different from anything of the kind 
yet known in England. . . . They were like the short, 
sharp, rapid utterances of men in pain and danger,’ and 
they rang out like pistol shots, for the writers, remem- 
ber, were not only in deadly earnest, but were some of 
the best intellects in England. No sooner were the 
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Tracts issued than a campaign began. Newman himself 
in the rest of that Long Vacation rode to various country 
vicarages carrying parcels of the Tracts, begging the 
clergy to read them. His friends did the same ; one 
of them tells how he took a parcel of the Tracts to Mr. 
Sikes at Guilsborough, then within a fortnight or so of 
his end. Mr. Sikes was a little startled : there was a 
great work to be done, he said, but he was not to have 
a part in it ; he could only give his prayers. Where 
the men of the Movement could not ride they wrote, 
and very soon all over England these Oxford Tracts 
began to be read. Country booksellers were got to 
advertise them ; I came across in a second-hand book 
some years ago such an advertisement corrected by 
Newman in his own hand. The Tracts were to be 
advertised as ‘ Tracts . . . on the privileges of the 
Church against Popery and Dissent.’ In the modern 
phrase the Tracts * caught on,’ they created a stir, they 
reached even the bishops, almost inaccessible then, in 
their palaces. One bishop, after reading the Tract on 
the Apostolical Succession, could not make up his 
mind whether he held the doctrine or not, and even 
the Evangelicals seemed to approve. 

A great day dawned for the growing Movement 
when in December, 1833, one of the most distinguished 
men in Oxford, one of the few Oxford scholars whose 
name was known in foreign universities, the Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, Dr. Pusey, who had been a 
Fellow of Oriel, published a Tract (No. 18 in the series) 
on Fasting. He put his initials to it (all the Tracts 
before had been anonymous) in order to preserve his 
independence, Isaac Williams says, but Dr. Pusey’s 
open adherence to the Movement gave it at once, 
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in Cardinal Newman’s phrase, ‘a position and a 
name.’ 

For seven years more, until 1841, those Tracts con- 
tinued, becoming, as time went on, more and more 
learned and elaborate, and making their way not only 
over England, but into the British Colonies and into 
the United States. They gave the Movement one of 
its nicknames—it was called the Tractarian Movement, 
and its followers the Tractarians. The Tracts were 
not its only weapons ; not less important were Mr. 
Newman’s famous sermons, but of them I do not speak 
now, for I would close what I have to say to-day with 
one with whom my lecture began—Richard Hurrell 
Froude. His lungs had become affected in 1832, and 
he had gone abroad with his father and Newman to 
try to regain his health. He had come back to England 
and to Oxford in 1833, and he had been at the centre 
of the Movement in the later months of that year. 
But he was ordered abroad in November, and went to 
the Barbados. ‘There he remained, reading, writing, 
teaching, burning with zeal for the Movement from 
which he was exiled, often lonely and homesick, till at 
length in March, 1835, he felt well enough to come 
home. He landed in England in May, and came at 
once to Oxford into all the enthusiasm of the Move- 
ment. He left Oxford on June 4th for his home. 
There at Dartington he designed an altar for his father’s 
church, and there on the following February 28th he 
died, aged nearly thirty-three. His body rests in a family 
vault in the old churchyard of Dartington, in the lovely 
Devon valley in which he was born. Yet he had no 
epitaph until 1878, forty-two years after his death ; and 
I think I am right in saying that no Christian symbol 
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and no text of Scripture marks the resting-place of this 
great servant of God. Other memorials he has, in 
English literature and in the history of the Movement 
of which he played so great a part ; but it is something 
of a reproach to us to-day that no Christian sign marks 
his burial place. Sign or no sign, Richard Hurrell 
Froude can never be forgotten wherever and whenever 
the story of the Anglo-Catholic Revival is told, for of 
all God’s witnesses in England he certainly in a short 
time fulfilled a long time. Only one portrait of him 
was known till twenty years ago. His dearest friend, 
Cardinal Newman, till his death knew but that one, 
the unfinished sketch of him as a boy of eleven with 
his beautiful head and oval face and great sombre eyes. 
Some twenty years ago a little pencil sketch of him as 
a Fellow of Oriel was found. Not even the compressed. 
phrases of a lecture can altogether hide the beauty of 
this knight of God. Heart and soul, mind and body, 
he gave himself to the cause of the Church of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in this land ; by her rules he tried to live, 
in her faith he died. His stern self-discipline, sick man 
as he was, lives in his poems, particularly in one haunt- 
ing verse, ‘ Lord, I have fasted, I have prayed.’ : 

His friends Newman and Keble chose as the motto 
for his memoir a verse from a hymn for Mattins in the 
Paris Breviary, which Copeland translated thus :— 

Beneath a countenance serene 

Severest virtue dwelt unseen ; 

A hidden grace, that shrank from sight, 
Lest it should perish in the light. 

In those lines you have the essence of the spirit of 
these early Tractarians. 

t Lyra Apostolica, No. xxxvi. 
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LEADERS OF THE REVIVAL— 
FH. NEWMAN AND DR. PUSEY 


* And he repaired the altar of the Lord that was thrown down. And 
Elijah took twelve stones, according to the number of the tribes of the 
sons of Jacob, unto whom the word of the Lord came, saying, Israel 
shall be thy name: and with the stones he built an altar in the Name 
of the Lord.’—1 Kings xviii. 30-32. 


oar Thursday I asked you to look at the begin- 
ning of the Anglo-Catholic Revival of 1833. For 
practical purposes the story begins ten years earlier, 
with John Keble and his three pupils, Isaac Williams, 
Robert Wilberforce, and Hurrell Froude, in a Long 
Vacation on the Cotswolds. There Froude, like the 
others, came to know Keble intimately, there he 
absorbed Keble’s Church principles, and when a few 
years later he became Fellow of Oriel, he converted 
to Keble’s principles one whose name and fame will 
never die—John Henry Newman (the Oxford pro- 
nunciation of his name, as Dr. Pullan has recorded in 
his recent Bampton Lectures, was ‘ Noo-man’). New- 
man came to love and trust Keble, and from that 
fellowship sprang the events of the last half of 1833, 
Keble’s sermon, the conference at Hadleigh, and the 
Tracts for the Times. \n those early years the public 
leader of the Movement in Oxford was Mr. Newman : 
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Keble was a country parish priest ; Froude was a 
dying man forced to live abroad ; Newman alone of 
the leaders was in Oxford, and round him the Move- 
ment centred. 

When the Tracts for the Times began in September, 
1833, Newman was a man of thirty-two. Remember 
here that he links the Anglo-Catholic Revival with 
London, for he was a son of a banker in the City, 
and he was born at his father’s house in Broad Street 
(Broad Street station now stands on the site) on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1801. He was brought up under Calvinist 
influences, his mother’s family were by ancestry French 
Huguenots. When he was only seven he was sent 
to school at Ealing, and from a classical master there 
he imbibed more deeply the Calvinist views. There 
at the age of fifteen he experienced ‘an inward con- 
version,’ of which he wrote fifty years later that he 
was ‘more certain than that I have hands and feet,’ 
and it was as a devout Evangelical that he came up to 
Trinity College, Oxford, when he was a lad of sixteen. 
He won a scholarship a year later, but broke down 
in his Final Schools and failed to gain honours. He 
retrieved that failure brilliantly two years later, at 
Faster, 1822, when, just over twenty-one, he won a 
Fellowship at Oriel. He was uncertain of his voca- 
tion, and he entered his name at Lincoln’s Inn and 
kept some terms there, but by 1824 his course was 
clear ; he was called to the sacred ministry, and he 
was ordained deacon that Trinity Sunday, and priest 
nine months later by the Bishop of Oxford. He served 
a curacy in the slums of Oxford at S. Clement’s, the 
church over Magdalen Bridge, until in 1826 he was 
appointed, with Froude, to be a Tutor of his college. 
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In 1828 he became Vicar of the University Church, 
S. Mary’s, and his sermons at S. Mary’s gradually 
revealed that this little-known Fellow of Oriel was a 
preacher of a spiritual power such as Oxford, indeed 
England, has seldom known. Gradually too Newman 
had been adding to his Evangelicalism, or shedding it. 
In 1823 in a walk round Christ Church meadow he 
had learnt from an older Fellow of Oriel the doctrine 
of the Apostolical Succession, while others of his 
seniors—‘ Liberal Churchmen ’ we should call them— 
had taught him to believe in the Church as a divine 
society apart from the State, and in the truth that 
tradition was a necessity for Christian belief, i.e. that 
the Bible does not teach doctrine but proves it. As 
he assimilated these new truths, there came his friend- 
ship with Hurrell Froude, and the vision of the Anglo- 
Catholic tradition. Parts of his Calvinism died hard ; 
for some years he held that the Church of Rome was 
anti-Christ : that view and its effects, he says, stained 
his imagination until 1843. Yet even as a young Cal- 
vinist in 1816 he felt called to the celibate life, and 
from 1829 the certainty of that call never left him. 
Such was roughly the position in 1833 of the most 
remarkable English religious teacher of the nineteenth 
century. 

Most of you will know what he was like to look at, 
from the familiar drawing by Richmond. He was 
above the middle height, slight and spare. His beau- 
tiful head and face were remarkably like those of 
Julius Caesar. He was extraordinarily quick in his 
movements and strikingly graceful. His short sight 
made it necessary for him to wear glasses. As years 
passed he stooped more and more, and Dr. Holland 
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has told of the shock it gave him when he saw Newman 
first in later years, to find himself looking down at him. 
But, more than all, in that slight and fragile form was 
a voice the sound of which those who heard it never 
forgot. Many very different men have tried to des- 
cribe it, some of them masters of English like James 
Anthony Froude and Matthew Arnold and Mr. Glad- 
stone. It was a voice low and soft, yet so clear that its 
faintest intonation was audible in the farthest corner 
of S. Mary’s. As Dr. Holland has said, ‘His soul 
was in his voice, as a bird is in its song. It was his 
spiritual expression.’ And it was this remarkable 
genius aflame with the love of God and the passion for 
holiness, who in Oxford was to be for ten years the 
centre of the Revival which Mr. Keble’s sermon began. 
I have spoken of the Tracts for the Times. They made 
a deep impression. But men were attracted to the 
new Movement not by the power and brilliance of the 
Tracts alone, but perhaps even more by the spiritual 
force revealed in Mr. Newman’s sermons. Hear what 
a Presbyterian (Principal Shairp) has written of them : 

* About the service (at S. Mary’s) the most remark- 
able thing was the silver intonation of Mr. Newman’s 
voice as he read the lessons. . . . When he began to 
preach, a stranger was not likely to be much impressed. 
Here was no vehemence, no declamation . . . one 
who came to hear a great intellectual effort was almost 
sure to go away disappointed. His power showed itself 
in the new and unlooked-for way in which he touched 
into life old truths, which all Christians acknowledge, 
but most have ceased to feel. . . . He laid his finger 
—how gently yet how powerfully—on some inner 
place in the hearer’s heart, and told him things about 
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himself he had never known till then. . . . After hear- 
ing those sermons you might come away still not be- 
lieving the truths peculiar to the High Church system, 
but you would be harder than most men if you did not 
feel more than ever ashamed of coarseness, selfishness, 
worldliness ; if you did not feel the things of faith 
brought closer to the soul.’ That is the witness of a 
distinguished Presbyterian. , 

Listen to this of Matthew Arnold, who wrote, I 
take it, as an Agnostic. He says: ‘Who could resist 
the charm of that spiritual apparition, gliding in the 
dim afternoon light through the aisles of S. Mary’s, 
rising into the pulpit and then in the most entrancing 
of voices breaking the silence with words and thoughts 
which were a religious music—subtle, sweet, mourn- 
ful. Happy the man who in that susceptible season 
of youth hears such voices. They are a possession to 
him for ever.’ That is the witness of two very different 
men who were alike in not being followers of the 
Revival. 

Dean Church says: ‘ Without the sermons, the 
Movement would never have been what it was... . 
While men were reading the Tracts they were hear- 
ing the sermons’ ; and ‘the sermons created a moral 
atmosphere in which men judged the questions in 
debate.’ Thus the Movement grew, there was little 
active opposition, moderate men sympathized, and the 
bishops, astonished as well they might be at this wonder- 
ful rally, appeared friendly. But in 1836 clouds came 
up. First the English Roman Catholics, led by a 
very accomplished prelate, Mgr., later Archbishop and 
Cardinal, Wiseman, attacked the position held by the 
Oxford men ; while from the other side Dr. Arnold, 
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in an article in the Edinburgh Review, denounced the 
Revival with bitterness and violence. He described 
the Tractarians as ‘ The Oxford Malignants,’ and their 
objects as ‘ so pitiful that if gained ever so completely 
they would make no man the wiser or the better.’ 
‘Its adherents were,’ so he permitted himself to say, 
clergy partly ‘ of the Hophni and Phineas school,’ 
partly ‘ the formalist Judaizing fanatics . . . who have 
ever been the peculiar disgrace of the Church of Eng- 
land. Only once in the history of Christianity,’ he 
proclaimed, ‘ do we find a heresy so degraded and low- 
principled as this.” You will find that and much more 
if you go to the British Museum and read Dr. Arnold’s 
article in the Edinburgh Review for April, 1836, though 

it is true that you can find almost the same bitterness 
in the books and articles of some of Dr. Arnold’s 
followers to-day. Roman Catholics, Liberal Church- 
men, and Evangelicals all joined in attacking the Re- 
vival, and then the Heads of Colleges in Oxford, with 
one or two distinguished exceptions, joined in, foremost 
among them being Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel. 
They considered the Movement to be simply a revival 
of Popery. But there was no anxiety in Newman’s 
mind ; he and his friends were secure in their position, 
and their numbers and their influence were growing 
fast. 

In 1838 came the first serious storm, when Keble 
and Newman together published the first part of Hur- 
rell Froude’s Remains. Probably nothing less discreet 
has ever been done ; for they printed Froude’s diary, 
the most personal and intimate diary of a devout man 
that had ever appeared in English. And they printed 


also Froude’s letters to his friends, written in the same 
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daring high spirits in which he rode across country 
and sailed his boat. They printed his slashing criti- 
cisms of popular idols, as they printed the records of 
his self-discipline and his penitence, believing that the 
public had only to see Froude as he was, to understand 
him. They madea great mistake. The British public 
read Froude’s phrases with astonishment and horror, 
especially his attacks on the Reformation : ° Really I 
hate the Reformation and the Reformers more and 
more,’ or ‘ the Reformation was a limb badly set ; it 
must be broken again to be righted.’ From that day 
forward Froude’s Remains has been the source to which 
every opponent of the Revival has gone to show that 
it was a conspiracy to make the Church of England 
Roman Catholic. In vain the Editors in their Preface, 
and in the Preface to Part II, called attention to 
Froude’s clear and serious denunciations of Rome and 
his very strong Anglicanism. In vain, because the 
No-Popery cry had been raised and the fears of the 
British public were alight, and that flame the oppo- 
nents of the Revival never allowed to die down. In the 
same year, 1838, a Tract, No. 80, was published, the 
result of which was ‘like the explosion of a mine.’ 
The Tract was by Isaac Williams, and its title was 
‘On Reserve in communicating Religious Knowledge.’ 
The word ‘ Reserve’ was enough, it was taken to 
show the secret and crooked ways of the Movement 
and its Jesuitical spirit. Tract No. 80 was really a 
beautiful essay urging that sacred words and phrases 
should not be flung about at random. But men were 
content to read the title and leave it there. 

In 1839 came a more serious blow. Mr. Newman, 
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a doubt of the Anglican position. Then a further 
difficulty arose. A new school had arisen in the Move- 
ment itself, men who had, as Newman says, ‘ cut into 
the original Movement at an angle,’ and set to work 
to turn it in their own direction. That direction was 
Rome. For as Dean Church says, ‘ both the theory 
and the actual system of Rome, so far as they under- 
stood it, had attractions for them which nothing else 
had.’ They were able and brilliant, and most of them 
keenly religious ; their leader was William George 
Ward, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College (father of 
the late Mr. Wilfrid Ward); with him were Frederic 
Oakeley, also Fellow of Balliol, and Incumbent of 
the old Margaret Chapel from 1839 to 1845, and 
Frederic Faber, Fellow of University College, whose 
hymns most English-speaking Christians sing. This 
group pressed on Mr. Newman the doubt about Rome, 
‘Did the Church of England hold the Catholic Faith 
or not?’ To meet their doubts as well as his own, 
Newman published on February 27, 1841, the famous 
Tract No. 90, Remarks on Certain Passages in the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Froude’s Remains had caused a 
storm ; Tract No. 80 had provoked a tempest ; but 
Tract No. go was followed by a hurricane. In 
Oxford the Heads of Houses solemnly condemned it 
and branded it as dishonest, while all over England 
denunciations of the Tract rang out. Newman was 
utterly unprepared for the outburst, and he felt that 
his place in the Movement was lost. Men of emin- 
ence, Mr. Keble, Dr. Hook of Leeds, Dr. Moberly, 
Head Master of Winchester, stood forward in his de- 
fence in vain. Meanwhile he undertook to stop the 
series of the Tracts provided No. 90 was not con- 
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demned. Then the bishops, one after another, began 
to charge against the Tract, and that process went on 
for three long years. ‘At first,’ Newman says, ‘I 
intended to protest, but I gave up the thought in 
despair. I recognized it as a condemnation.’ 

In February, 1842, he retired to Littlemore, three 
miles from Oxford, but then part of S. Mary’s parish. 
He had built a church there in 1836, and later he had 
bought land and built a row of very simple houses 
meant to be the nucleus one day of a religious commu- 
nity. These houses were later turned into cottages 
for labourers and still remain, and Newman’s rooms 
are known. With Newman went various younger 
friends, and there at Littlemore the agony was drawn 
out for nearly four years. As his doubts increased 
Newman divested himself, so far as he could, of his 
influence in Oxford. On February 2, 1843, he 
preached before the University for the last time. 
On the following 18th of September, after'a sleepless 
night, he resigned S. Mary’s. On the 24th of Sep- 
tember he preached his last sermon in S. Mary’s, and 
next day, a Monday, he preached his last Anglican 
sermon in the church at Littlemore, on the anniversary 
of its consecration. The service has often been des- 
cribed. It began at eleven, the chapel was gay with 
flowers—dahlias, passion flowers, and fuchsias—on the 
altar, in the windows, over the monument of Mrs. 
Newman, and on every bench end ; but to some it 
seemed decked ‘as if for a funeral.’ The ceremony 
began with a procession of clergy and school children 
from the school chanting a Psalm as they walked. 
After the true Victorian manner the schoolgirls wore 
new frocks and bonnets, a parting gift from Mr. 
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Newman. The clergy who took part were Newman, 
Dr. Pusey who celebrated, Copeland, and F. S. Bowles. 
Newman with difficulty maintained his self-control 
when he preached, Dr. Pusey as he celebrated was 
once or twice entirely overcome. There were one hun- 
dred and forty communicants at the Eucharist. The 
chapel itself was so crowded that chairs had to be put 
in the churchyard. After preaching Newman took off 
his B.D. hood and threw it over the altar rail, to mark 
that he had ceased to be a teacher in the Church of 
England, 

Newman preached on ‘ The Parting of Friends.’ 
The sermon is printed at the end of his Sermons on 
Subjects of the Day, and ends with a passionate appeal 
to the English Church: ‘O mother of saints! O 
school of the wise! O nurse of the heroic ! of whom 
went forth, in whom have dwelt, memorable names of 
old. . . . O thou from whom surrounding nations lit 
their lamps! O virgin of Israel, wherefore dost thou 
now sit on the ground and keep silence, like one of the 
foolish women who were without oil on the coming of 
the Bridegroom ? Where is now the ruler in Sion, and 
the doctor in the Temple, and the ascetic on Carmel, 
and the herald in the wilderness, and the preacher in 
the market place? . . . O my mother, whence is this 
unto thee, that thou hast good things poured upon 
thee and canst not keep them, and bearest children, 
yet darest not own them ? Why hast thou not the skill 
to use their services nor the heart to rejoice in their 
love? ... Who hath put this note upon thee, to have 
““a miscarrying womb and dry breasts,”’ to be strange 
to thine own flesh and thine eye cruel towards thy 
little ones? Thine own offspring, the fruit of thy 
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womb, who love thee and would toil for thee, thou dost 
gaze upon with fear, as though a portent, or thou dost 
loathe as an offence ; at best thou dost but endure, 

. to be rid of them as easily as thou mayest. Thou 
makest them “‘ stand all the day idle ” as the very con- 
dition of thy bearing with them ; and thou biddest 
them be gone, where they will be more welcome ; or 
thou sellest them for nought to the stranger that passes 
by. And what wilt thou do in the end thereof ?’ 

And the sermon ends with that most tender appeal 
to ‘ My brethren, O kind and affectionate hearts, O 
loving friends,’ to remember the preacher ‘ in time to 
come, though you hear him not, and pray for him that 
in all things he may know God’s will and at all times 
be ready to fulfil it.’ 

Principal Shairp tells of the ‘awful pause’ which 
fell on Oxford when ‘ that voice had ceased and we 
knew that we should hear it no more. It was as when, 
to one kneeling by night in the silence of some vast 
cathedral, the great bell tolling solemnly overhead has 
suddenly gone still. . . . Since then many voices of 
powerful teachers may have been heard, but none that 
ever penetrated the soul like his.’ 

At Littlemore, Newman remained ‘ on his death bed 
as regards the Anglican Church’ for another two 
years. When he began to doubt his position, the most 
brilliant minds in Oxford were his followers. Had he 
become a Roman Catholic then, he would have carried 
with him, there can be little doubt, a great part of 
the younger men. But deliberately he withdrew from 
Oxford and cut himself off, lest he should use unfairly 
the influence he had gained as an English priest: it 
was the act of a man of scrupulous honour. 
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Meanwhile, during these exciting years another had 
come into the story, one whose name gave a nickname 
to the Movement—Edward Bouverie Pusey. He was 
a year older than Newman, having been born in 1800. 
His father was a Berkshire squire, son of the first Lord 
Folkestone ; his mother was the daughter of the fourth 
Earl of Harborough. He had been at Eton at the same 
time as Froude, but he had come up to Oxford before 
him. He read hard, though he hunted at one time 
three days a week, and he won a brilliant First Class 
in the schools in 1822. Next year he was elected a 
Fellow of Oriel and became a close friend of Newman. 
Then, in 1825, he went to Germany and made acquain- 
tance with the new critical study of Scripture. How 
he toiled there at Hebrew and Syriac and Arabic is 
written in his Life ; he worked sometimes for sixteen 
hours a day. 

When he returned to England in 1827 he was the 
most learned Orientalist in the country. Next year he 
was ordained deacon, and eleven days later was married 
at S. Mary’s, Bryanston Square. A few days before 
his ordination a remarkable book by him on the Theo- 
logy of Germany was published. Meanwhile the Regius 
Professor of Hebrew at Oxford died, and while only 
a deacon and a young man of twenty-eight, Pusey was 
appointed to succeed him, and the post carried with 
it a Canonry of Christ Church. At once this distin- 
guished young man became a member of the charmed 
circle in which the Heads of Houses and the great 
dignitaries at Oxford moved. In a few years his deep 
religious seriousness, the munificence of his charities, 
as well as his family connections and his professorship, 
gave him a wide influence. It was a great day for the 
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Movement when this remarkable scholar wrote in the 
series of the Tracts for the Times. Indeed he changed 
their character, they became larger and more weighty. 
In 1835 he wrote in three Tracts a treatise on Baptism, 
which is, Dean Church says, ‘ perhaps the most elabor- 
ate that has yet appeared in the English language.’ 

Next year with Keble and Newman, Pusey began to 
edit the Library of the Fathers, which showed the volume 
of sound and solid learning which was behind and be- 
neath the Revival. Further, he formed a Theological 
Society which used to meet at his house on alternate 
Fridays, and he took into his house as his guests young 
Bachelors of Arts who were studying theology. Later 
on he took a house for them—the Pusey House, Mark 
Pattison who lived there called it—and there these 
younger scholars worked at translating the Fathers. 

In 1839 his wife died, and Pusey retired absolutely 
from the world. His life, always simple, became 
severely austere. He laid stripes on himself and wore 
haircloth next his skin. In his grief he clung closer 
than ever to Newman, but he never allowed his pain 
to hinder for an instant his work for God. As the 
clouds thickened round the Movement, and as New- 
man withdrew from Oxford, it was natural that Pusey 
should bear the brunt of the storm. It soon broke 
upon him, In May, 1843, it fell to Dr. Pusey’s turn to 
preach before the University ; he preached upon ‘ The 
Holy Eucharist a Comfort to the Penitent,’ a sermon 
designed to be one of a course. It stated clearly and 
with scholarlike accuracy the doctrine of the Real Pre- 
sence, and it never went a line beyond Anglican limits. 
To Pusey’s amazement one of his brother professors 
accused the sermon of heresy to the Vice-Chancellor. 
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The Vice-Chancellor appointed six Doctors of Divin- 
ity to judge it, one of them being the accuser, and 
four of the others Pusey’s sternest opponents. Pusey 
asked to be heard in his defence. No answer was 
returned to that request, and without a hearing or a 
trial he was suspended by the Vice-Chancellor from 
preaching before the University for two years, on the 
ground that he had taught doctrine contrary to the 
Church of England. Dr. Pusey never knew, no one 
knows to this day, the precise charge on which the 
sermon was condemned, all was done in secrecy and 
silence. And there was no appeal. Distinguished 
Oxford men in London were horrified at such a pro- 
ceeding. Mr. Justice Coleridge, Mr. Gladstone, and 
others as eminent, sent an urgent appeal to the Vice- 
Chancellor. Nothing shows better the absurd pedan- 
try of that official than the fact that he regarded the 
appeal as an impertinence, and sent it back solemnly 
to London by the hands of his bedel, declining to send 
it through the post. 

Dr. Pusey bore the affront as few others could ; he 
declined to use bitter language about his opponents, 
and even in that savage time he remained gentle and 
charitable. One result that attack had. It called the 
attention of Churchmen everywhere to that truth of 
the Catholic Faith, and it made Dr. Pusey to the end 
of his days the special champion of the doctrine of the 
Real Presence. 

By the end of 1843 the sky was dark with clouds 
and wind. Of the early leaders Hurrell Froude was 
dead ; Newman was silent by his own act; John 
Keble was at his country vicarage of Hursley, near 
Winchester ; and Dr. Pusey was silenced by the Uni- 
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versity authorities. Meanwhile the party in the Move- 
ment which looked towards Rome was most prominent 
in Oxford, and already a drift to Rome had set in. That 
group finally wrecked the Movement in Oxford when 
its leader, Mr. Ward, published in the autumn of 
1844 a book called The Ideal of a Christian Church, the 
point of which was, that the Roman Church, and the 
Roman Church only, satisfies the conditions of what 
a Church ought to be. This gave the opponents of 
the Movement their chance. Their measures were 
taken in secret, and the secret was revealed by one 
of those extraordinary accidents of the post which 
happen in novels or on the stage, but very rarely in 
real life. Enough to say that on February 13, 1845, 
in an historic assembly at Oxford, Mr. Ward was 
deprived of his degrees and his book was condemned; 
but a further proposal to condemn Tract 90 was pre- 
vented by the action of the two Proctors, a Fellow of 
Trinity, Mr. Guillemard, and a young Fellow of Oriel, 
a devoted friend of Newman’s, Mr. Church, later Dean 
of S. Paul’s. Newman gave no sign, but the end was 
not far off. On October 2nd he resigned his Fellow- 
ship at Oriel. A week later in drenching rain a foreign 
priest arrived at Littlemore. He was a great mission 
preacher, a Passionist, Father Dominic, who was des- 
tined a few years later to die suddenly on the platform 
of the Great Western Railway Station at Reading. 
When he arrived that night at Littlemore, Newman, 
worn out with fasting and anxiety, flung himself at his 
feet and asked him to receive him into what he held 
to be ‘the one fold of the Redeemer,’ and the long 
agony was over. 
Years after, Dean Church wrote to Bishop Talbot, 
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then Warden of Keble, an account of the days that 
followed. ‘We sat glumly at our breakfasts every 
morning, and then some one came in with news of 
something disagreeable, some one gone, some one sure 
togo. The good Heads of the Houses ate and drank, 
and only cared in an obscure sort of way for these 
things . . . not those who went, but we who stayed 
were voted impostors. The only two facts of the time 
were that Pusey and Keble did not move, and that 
James Mozley showed that there was one strong mind 
and soul still left in Oxford.’ 

But I began with Mr. Newman, and with him I end. 
After his reception he made no special attempt to draw 
his friends to Rome, except in two cases where he 
thought that the men were in bad faith and ought for 
their consciences’ sake to become Roman Catholics. 
Forty-five years of his life had been lived in the Church 
of England, forty-five more remained to be lived in 
the Roman Catholic Communion. With those later 
years we are not now concerned, only it is well to re- 
member that he never forgot his earlier days, for he 
wrote to Isaac Williams in 1863, ‘ Of all human things 
perhaps Oxford is nearest my heart—and’ (here come 
in memories of Keble and certainly of Froude at Dar- 
tington) * some parsonages in the country.’ 
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IV 
THE CAMBRIDGE ANGLO-CATHOLICS 


“Then shall thy light rise in darkness, and thine obscurity be as the 
noonday: and the Lord shall guide thee continually, and satisfy thy 
soul in dry places, and make strong thy bones; and thou shalt be like 
a watered garden, and like a spring of water, whose waters fail not. 
And they that shall be of thee shall build the old waste places : thou 
shalt raise up the foundations of many generations ; and thou shalt be 
called The repairer of the breach, The restorer of paths to dwell in.’— 
Isa. lviti. 10-12. 


, ere and some parsonages in the country’ 

were dear to the heart of Dr. Newman as he 
looked back on the first period of the Anglo-Catholic 
Revival of the last century. And the story has so far 
centred round them. But to leave you with the im- 
pression that it belonged only to Oxford and some 
country parsonages would be most untrue. The light 
which was shining out at Oxford was being answered 
by fires from other beacons, kindled independently of 
it, and the University of Cambridge has made a con- 
tribution to the Revival too often overlooked, but 
really of the first importance. It happens commonly 
when a truth that has been neglected is rediscovered, 
there comes the tendency to exaggerate it and to get 
it out of proportion at first. That has been so here. 
The share of Cambridge had been overlooked, there- 
fore a devoted son of Oxford and indeed of Oriel, Dean 
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Burgon, contended that the Revival owed its beginning 
to Cambridge and not to Oxford. He was led to that 
slightly eccentric conclusion by fixing his gaze too 
exclusively on a most attractive figure, whom you have 
already seen, Hugh James Rose. Hugh James Rose 
had presided at the conference at Hadleigh in July, 
1833, he was the founder and editor of the British 
Magazine to which Newman and Froude had sent their 
poems from abroad. And Rose more than.any of the 
leaders of the Revival had Non-Juror blood in his veins. 
For he was the great-grandson of Alexander Rose, 
Bishop of Edinburgh, who had been deprived by the 
Government of William III. Rose himself was born 
in Sussex and brought up in Sussex, and after leaving 
Cambridge served his first curacy in Sussex. In 1821, 
as a young man of twenty-eight, he became Vicar of 
Horsham. But he was always in touch with Cam- 
bridge and as ‘ Christian Advocate’ (an office now 
abolished) he was partially resident there. In 1826 
Rose had preached a course of sermons before the 
University, in which he taught clearly and plainly 
the doctrine of the Visible Church and the Apostolic 
Ministry, and those sermons had brought him a 
delighted letter of thanks from Mr. Keble in 1828. 

It may be that Mr. Rose is half forgotten now, but 
his influence at Cambridge went even deeper, so said 
the learned Henry Bradshaw, than Charles Simeon’s, 
Certainly a sermon of his made a deep impression on a 
remarkable man who was to be a leader in years to come 
at Cambridge—George Williams, Fellow of King’s, 
who was foremost in founding the well-known religious 
society known as the S.T.C. (Sacrae Trinitatis Confra- 
ternitas). Mr. Rose warmly approved of the early 
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Tracts for the Times, and his name is linked for ever to 
the Movement at Oxford by Newman’s dedication to 
him of the fourth volume of his sermons, words that 
speak ‘like music to the ear.’ ‘Hugh James Rose 
who, when hearts were failing, bade us stir up the gift 
that was in us, and betake ourselves to our true mother.’ 
But it was the fate of two of the greatest of the Cam- 
bridge group to die early. Hugh James Rose was 
stricken down as Hurrell Froude was. On December 
22, 1838, he died in Florence, where under a marble 
altar tomb in a disused English burial ground his body 
rests. He was only forty-three. 

Younger men were to take up the torch. George 
Williams I have mentioned ; a little junior, but more 
famous than he, were Benjamin Webb, Alexander 
Beresford Hope, and John Mason Neale, all of Trinity 
College. Neale had come up as a scholar in October, 
1836, Beresford Hope came up from Harrow a year 
later in 1837, Webb last of all from S. Paul’s School 
in 1838. Neale and Webb were like Newman, by 
birth Londoners, born in the City ; Neale was born 
in Lamb’s Conduit Street and Webb in Addle Court, 
Doctors’ Commons. At Cambridge the principles of 
the Revival quickly took, as you would expect, concrete 
and practical form, and these eager young men formed 
a society for studying church architecture and church 
antiquities and for restoring mutilated architectural 
remains. That is to say, they brought the revived 
Church principles to bear on practical matters, the 
fabric and furnishing of churches, as well as upon 
the ordering of services. So the famous Cambridge 
Camden Society was founded in May, 1839, and 
quickly became almost too popular. Archbishops and 
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Bishops, Peers and Members of Parliament, became 
its patrons, and it had in 1843 seven hundred ordinary 
members. Its monthly paper, the Ecclesiologist, gained 
a wide influence, and no wonder, for among its writers 
were men of genius as well as of learning. These men 
set themselves to try to reform the building of churches 
as it was then practised, they even urged the Church 
Building Society to amend its printed instructions; and 
they needed amendment. For that excellent society 
was recommending that churches could be built more 
cheaply and rendered drier ‘by good vaults under 
them, for coals for the use of the poor, for fire engines 
or by apartments for the clerk or sexton.’ Under the 
pressure from Cambridge the excellent society altered 
its instructions. Meanwhile from every part of the 
British Isles and from almost every Colony came 
applications for advice about building new churches, 
restoring old ones, designs for church plate and 
ornaments. 

But in 1845 the hurricane caught the Cambridge 
society ; great names were withdrawn from its list of 
patrons, and the society changed its name and ceased 
to be linked with Cambridge. But it continued, and 
its work was carried on, how splendidly you here will 
know, for this Church of All Saints is in fact a fruit 
of the devotion and the principles which inspired it. 
None of its leaders remained in Cambridge, they did 
not stop on as Fellows or Professors, but they held 
together in the Ecclesiological Society, and their work 
abides. Mr. Beresford Hope had indeed a close tie 
with Cambridge for he was one of the Burgesses 
(Members of Parliament) for the University from 1868 
till he died nineteen years later. But the work 
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of Webb and Neale was done elsewhere. Benjamin 
Webb, the youngest of the three, and the close friend 
of both, lived and worked close by where we are now 
for the last twenty-three years of his life. From 1862 
to 1885 he was Vicar of S. Andrew’s, Wells Street, 
and he made that church in his day one of the most 
remarkable churches in London. Its Confraternities 
of Communicants, its ornaments, its superb musical 
services, the very large sums raised by its congrega- 
tion, showed to Churchfolk of fifty and sixty years ago 
what the service of God might be. In one respect it 
was unique, I think: every day Mattins as well as 
Evensong were sung by a full choir of men as well 
as boys, a choir so excellent that Gounod after hearing 
one of his Masses sung at S. Andrew’s, proclaimed his 
delight. The influence of S. Andrew’s, Wells Street, 
under Prebendary Webb reached very far, and there 
are not a few middle-aged men and women up and 
down England whose characters have been formed 
and their lives built up on the strong and enduring 
lessons that they learnt in those days at S. Andrew’s, 
Wells Street. Certainly the services there did incal- 
culable good in raising the whole standard of reverence 
in worship in very many churches. It was at S. An- 
drew’s, Wells Street, nearly eighty years ago (in 1848, 
fourteen years before Mr. Webb came there), that a 
processional cross was first, I believe, used in the last 
century in England. 

The name of Mr. Beresford Hope is inseparably 
connected with this Church of All Saints. But not 
with it alone. As early as 1843, carrying out one of 
the principles of the Cambridge Camden Society, to 
restore ruined buildings, he had bought the ruins of 
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S. Augustine’s Abbey at Canterbury, and there, with 
the aid of Edward Coleridge, an Eton master, and 
others, he founded the Missionary College which was 
opened on S. Peter’s Day, 1848. At the same time he 
was dreaming of building a model church in one of the 
poorer parts of London. How that scheme became 
joined with another for preserving a church on the site 
of the old Margaret Chapel, which was almost ruinous, 
has been told in Prebendary Whitworth’s Quam Dilecta. 
Enough to say that Mr. Beresford Hope became the 
head and front of the new scheme, while at his own 
expense he provided, for a time, a temporary church in 
Titchfield Street while this church was being built. 
This church to-day, in its completed form, is due almost 
as much to Mr. Beresford Hope as to the great archi- 
tect, William Butterfield. Unfortunately the work was 
marred by disagreements, and Mr. Beresford Hope 
took little share in the after life of All Saints, he was 
indeed churchwarden at S. Andrew’s, Wells Street ; 
but for all that this church in its finished beauty is due 
in a very large degree to him. And what it has meant 
to the Revival no tongue can tell. In Parliament and 
in public life. Mr. Hope bore his part, and a very 
arduous part, as a champion of the Revival, and he 
exercised a wide influence on public opinion by his 
weekly journal, the Saturday Review. Undoubtedly 
his Church views stood in the way of his worldly suc- 
cess, for Lord Beaconsfield despised those opinions 
and those who stood for them, and Beresford Hope 
held no high office, but he remained true to his con- 
victions through good and evil report. When he died 
in 1887, his last will bore clear witness to his faith : 
‘I bequeath my soul to Almighty God, humbly trust- 
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ing for pardon through the merits of our Blessed Lord, 
dying a member of His Holy Catholic Church in the 
communion of the English branch thereof, and humbly 
trusting that ere long the woeful dissensions of the 
universal Church may be healed.’ 

But far more famous than any other of the Cam- 
bridge men was John Mason Neale. Very early in his 
time at Trinity he had read the Tracts for the Times, 
and they smote him with the irresistible force of truth. 
Neale was the true founder of the Cambridge Camden 
Society, and he had the rare gift of touching others 
with his own fire. Ordained deacon here in London 
at S. Margaret’s, Westminster, he became chaplain at 
Downing College, Cambridge, in 1841. He resigned 
it later for a curacy at Guildford, but the Bishop of 
Winchester refused to license him, and he returned to 
Cambridge. In 1842 he was ordained priest, and be- 
came Vicar of Crawley, in Sussex, and there almost at 
once his fragile health broke down and he resigned his 
living. It seemed as though an invalid’s life lay before 
him ; he could accept no English parochial work, and 
from 1842 to 1845 he and his wife lived chiefly in 
Madeira. It seemed as if he was to die as Hurrell 
Froude and Hugh James Rose had died before him. 
But his health improved ; he returned to England and 
accepted the post of Warden of Sackville College at 
East Grinstead in Sussex. Sackville College was an 
almshouse for old men and women founded by the 
Earl of Dorset in 1608, and its Warden’s salary was 
£28 a year and a house. There John Mason Neale 
lived and there he worked, as few men work, and there, 
after twenty years, he died. East Grinstead has great 
natural beauty with the hills of the Forest Ridge round 
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it. ‘The hills stand about Jerusalem, even so standeth 
the Lord round about His people,’ Neale used to say 
as he looked on that lovely prospect round him. East 
Grinstead has also a gem of artistic beauty in the grey 
quadrangle of Sackville College, with its oak panelled 
porch and its green lawns, like a bit of the England 
of James I left untouched in all its perfection in what 
Mr. Belloc calls ‘ that centre of all good things and 
home of happy men, the county of Sussex.’ But to 
those who know the story of the Revival, East Grinstead 
shines with a rarer beauty still, for into it is woven 
the story of a great servant of God. 

In May, 1846, you see this young priest of twenty- 
eight, tall, thin, with rather straight black hair, enter 
Sackville College to begin his work as Warden. The 
storm of 1845 is raging still; men are, as Charles 
Marriott says in a letter of this very year, ‘ being 
worried out of our Church.’ Indeed to follow the 
Revival then was to be a man proscribed. Neale had 
been out of England during the most critical period, 
but he had watched events with grave concern. Men 
who had been his friends at Cambridge were shaken, 
a few of them followed Newman, even Webb himself 
was anxious and uncertain. Neale’s own confidence 
never faltered. ‘My sheet-anchor of hope for the 
English Church is that you cannot point out a single 
instance of an heretical or schismatical body which 
after apparent death awoke to life.’ So he wrote in 
November, 1844. A year after in the tremendous 
shock of the secessions he is equally firm. ‘I believe 
that the first generation of reformers may perhaps be 
absorbed by Rome, but that the second will remain in 
our Church and renovate it. . . . [am quite sure that 
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if we don’t desert ourselves, God will not desert us. 
If you all go, I shall stay. If Andrewes [Bishop Lance- 
lot Andrewes] is not saved (who had far less reason 
than we have to remain) there are so few that will be, 
that surely, it can little matter whether one goes or 
not.’ So Neale was writing to Webb in the dark days 
at the end of 1845. 

This calm confidence in the Church of England 
rested mainly on two foundations : ona very wide and 
deep learning, and on a practical experience which at 
that time was almost unique. Rome and the Roman 
system had not for Neale an attraction it had for many 
others ; it was familiar. As a young priest he had 
lived abroad for three years, and knew foreign clergy 
and the practical working ofthe Romansystem. There- 
fore for him it had none of that very obvious and roman- 
tic charm which it had for many of the Oxford men, 
who, keenly alive to the imperfections of the Church of 
England as they saw it, were led to think that Rome was 
the ideal. Neale knew that Rome had its weaknesses 
and imperfections also ; more than any man of the day 
he saw the problem fairly and saw it whole. He had 
a further advantage ; he was acquainted to a very 
unusual extent with Eastern Churches, and that know- 
ledge corrected a bias which had eyes for Rome and 
Rome alone. It was to be his lot to be persecuted and 
attacked more than any one, except perhaps Dr. Pusey; 
but in fact he was to his dying day a devoted and loyal 
son of the Church of England, without a trace of lean- 
ing towards Rome. His astonishing genius showed 
itself in several directions, any one of which by itself 
would make him famous. 

First his hymns. He was a poet, but he was more. 
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He was steeped in mediaeval Latin as no man of 
that day and few since have been. He was the first 
man who unlocked the door of that wonderful treasure 
house of the ancient hymns of the Church. Cranmer 
had tried to translate some of the old Latin hymns 
and failed, consequently there is only one hymn in 
the Prayer Book, the Veni Creator, in the Ordering 
of Priests.. Ever since the Latin services were dis- 
used hymns had practically ceased in ordinary public 
worship. A hundred years ago, in 1825, they were 
thought rather unorthodox and Evangelical, and only 
the miserable metrical psalms of Tate and Brady 
were used. Neale unlocked the treasure house, not 
only of Latin hymns but of Eastern hymns as well. 
‘ Jerusalem the golden’ is only a small part of his 
exquisite rendering of Bernard of Morlaix’s ‘ Rhythm ’ 
which begins ‘ The world is very evil.’ It is quite 
impossible here and now to give you a true idea of the 
work of Dr. Neale in this sphere, for so many of our 
best hymns are his : ‘ Art thou weary’ and ‘O happy 
band of pilgrims’ are nominally translations from the 
Greek, but really his original composition, and there 
are many which are hardly known, such as his wonder- 
ful sequence for All Souls’ and the exquisite ‘ Jesu, 
Name all names above, Jesu, best and dearest.’ Had he 
done nothing else but adapt and translate the mediaeval 
Latin and Greek hymns Neale would have imposed 
upon us all an incalculable debt. 

But he did much more. He founded a great reli- 
gious community, that of S. Margaret, East Grinstead. 
He hoped by it to evangelize the Sussex country 
parishes by nurses trained both physically and reli- 
giously. How it grew, in spite of fierce opposition, 
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there is not time to tell ; if Neale had done nothing but 
found the Sisterhood of S. Margaret his name would 
have been a praise in the Church of England. 

Yet he did more. He wasa great Church historian. 
His History of the Holy Eastern Church, so far as it was 
completed, his History of the Church of Holland, and his 
Life and Times of Bishop Torry of St. Andrews are 
monuments of learning. That learning was recognized, 
abroad. In 1851 the Tsar Nicholas I sent him a gift 
of £100 as a recognition of his labours, and in 1860 
the great Metropolitan of Moscow, Archbishop Phil- 
aret, sent him a magnificent present of icons and a rare 
book with a most touching inscription. Neale wrote 
to a friend in modest surprise: ‘I had no idea till 
now how big a man I was in Russia.’ 

And then he was a preacher. His four volumes of 
Sermons preached in Sackville College are, in their way, 
unique, so are his Sermons on the Song of Songs, on the 
Apocalypse, and his two volumes of Sermons preached 
in a Religious House. Wis book on Mediaeval Preaching 
would alone make a scholar’s reputation, and his 
delightful Sermons to Children show how perfectly a 
~ Jearned Christian scholar can enter into and understand 
the mind of a child. 

Poet (I have said nothing of his poems, but eleven 
times he won the Seatonian prize for a sacred poem at 
Cambridge), hymn writer and translator, founder of 
a religious order, Church historian, preacher ; these 
do not exhaust his range. He was a master of the art 
of telling a story. His stories for children, and for 
grown-up children, even before his death had been 
translated into German, French, Flemish, and Russian. 
A delightful little book was published a few months 
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ago, a book which, I venture to say, has not received 
the attention it deserves. I mean the Memories of Early 
Life, by the late Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Talbot. 
If you read that striking book you will see the deep 
impression made by the stories of Dr. Neale on the 
mind of what I take leave to call a very thoughtful child. 
‘ Nothing in my childhood is more vivid,’ the bishop 
writes, ‘ than the remembrance of his Christian Heroism 
(which I believe I induced the S.P.C.K. to republish) 
and Christian Endurance. ‘They told of the heroes, and 
martyrs, and experiences of the early days of Christen- 
dom ; but not of these only.” And the bishop lays 
stress on the power of Neale’s ‘magic of style,’ and adds 
that he read his ten stories for Holy Week and Easter 
“year by year, for not a few years.’ ‘That is the witness 
of a great prelate to whose consecrated gifts the making 
of Keble College in Oxford is due. I may add that 
two days ago I received a letter from an elderly priest, 
a complete stranger to me, asking me to call attention 
to the power and value of Dr. Neale’s stories, particu- 
larly Herbert Tresham. It is amazing that these fascinat- 
ing books are not better known. For if Miss Yonge’s 
stories have, as I believe they have, won thousands to 
the Faith, Dr. Neale’s have in the past done more. 
Such then in part was this remarkable man. Let 
me tell you briefly the rest of his story. You might 
expect that so brilliant a genius, so loyal a Church- 
man, would have received what is called ‘recognition’ 
in his day. He did. 

Coming to Sackville College he restored the dilapi- 
dated chapel, he erected a screen with a great cross 
over it, and on the altar he had a cross, two lights, 
and flowers. He gave also a set of altar frontals. A 
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neighbouring priest walked into the chapel soon after 
this restoration and asked whether the college was a 
Roman Catholic one. The Warden replied good- 
humouredly, and they parted, as he thought, friends. 
But the visitor complained to the Bishop of Chichester, 
and that prelate (in 1848) inhibited Neale from officiat- 
ing in the diocese, though one of the two archdeacons 
then was Henry Edward Manning. 

The people of East Grinstead next took up the tale. 
In November, 1848, there were riots and attempts to 
burn the college. ‘ Last night we had an attempt to 
set the college on fire in three different places, and a 
man knocked me down in the kitchen,’ Neale wrote. 

In 1851 the use of a bier and a pall at a funeral 
aroused another anti-Popish riot ; the mob smashed 
the windows, tried to burn down the college, attacked 
Neale and his wife, and terrified the children, some of 
whom were very ill. But he stuck to his guns, and on 
‘Easter Day, 1856, he noted a change in public opinion. 
‘I remember when I could not walk through the 
streets at night without being hooted at and having 
dogs set on me.’ 1856, however, saw more violence, 
which the law at last checked. From the midst of it 
Neale wrote, ‘Don’t think all this worries me or 
hinders in the least. We are like the eels now, and 
are used to it.’ 

A year later Neale was again the object ofa mob’s fury 
in a disgraceful riot at Lewes at the burial of a Sister. 
Even that was not the end, for only a few months 
before his death Neale, after preaching a sermon, was 
set upon and mobbed in the streets of Liverpool. Such 
was the lot of this sensitive scholar with his fragile 
health and delicate frame. But he never flinched. One 
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of his daughters tells how the bitter abuse to which 
their father and mother were subjected seemed to them, 
familiar with stories of persecution, ‘the natural lot 
of a Christian, especially as our parents bore it in a 
quiet, matter of fact way. When abusive language was 
shouted at her outside our window our mother would 
quietly pull down the blind and send one of us to 
practise the piano.’ It sounds almost incredible to- 
day, but it was by the endurance of Dr. Neale and 
others like him that the Revival won its way. 

And his work was almost overwhelming. ‘ Every 
day,’ he writes in 1857, ‘I am in the [sisterhood] 
oratory at seven, and three days in the week I contrive 
to get up at four.’ 

In January, 1858, he was, in the midst of troubles, 
working four hours a day at the History of the Holy 
Eastern Church ; the sisterhood, sermons, and services 
took up four hours more; the college took up one 
hour ; and he had about five for other writing and 
letters. More and more the sisterhood made demands 
on his time, and often he had to set off on preaching 
tours to get alms for it ; indeed a chill contracted on 
such a tour proved fatal in 1866. 

Such was in outline the life of Dr. Neale. He 
received two offers of work during his twenty years at 
Sackville College ; in 1850 the Provostship (deanery) 
of Perth was offered him, but the climate was too 
cold ; in 1856 he was offered a small benefice. He 
declined both. An American University in 1860 made 
him a D.D., but honours in England he had none, 
unless it may be reckoned as such that, in 1861, the 
bishop removed his inhibition, after fourteen years. 

Neale’s learning and his place as a man of learning 
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were recognized at last in our own day, when the 
learned Oxford Professor, Dr. Turner, dedicated his 
Studies in Early Church History to the memory of * the 
Cambridge historians of Christianity, Neale, Lightfoot, 
and Benson.’ 

More than any other man Neale popularized the 
Revival, and made it intelligible and attractive to ordin- 
ary menand women. The weight of his labours broke 
him down at last in 1866. In the last days of his ill- 
ness the word constantly on his lips was ‘ Come,’ his 
mind running evidently on the text of one of his most 
beautiful sermons, ‘ Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come 
to Thee on the water ; and Jesus said to him Come.’ 
He died on the Feast of the Transfiguration at the age 
of forty-eight. In the churchyard at East Grinstead 
there is a well-worn path to the tomb of John Mason 
Neale, a slab with a cross and a chalice and book 
engraved on it, and a Latin inscription recording that 
in the grace and mercy of Jesus he rests there, and 
asking that God may have mercy. But beyond the 
churchyard and more striking than Sackville College 
rises the great Convent of S. Margaret, designed by 
the genius of Street. That is the real memorial of this 
great priest. As you think of his brilliant gifts and his 
short life offered up as a complete sacrifice, you will 
recognize the singular appropriateness which ordered 
that as his body was borne to the grave should be sung 
his own hymn :— 

Safe home, safe home in port ! 
—Rent cordage, shattered deck, 
Torn sails, provisions short, 
And only not a wreck : 


But oh ! the joy upon the shore 
To tell our voyage-perils o’er. 
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The second verse seems to fit his story even more 
clearly :— 
The prize, the prize secure ! 
The athlete nearly fell ; 
Bare all he could endure, 
And bare not always well : 
But he may smile at troubles gone, 
Who sets the victor-garland on ! 


The story of neglect and persecution was over for 
this great scholar who had sung so sweetly the beauties 
of * Jerusalem the golden.’ If the words ‘ O Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee,’ seem to apply 
to much of Neale’s career here, there is a not less true 
word of promise which applies to him to-day, ‘ Our 
feet shall stand in thy gates, O Jerusalem.’ 

East Grinstead should be a place of pilgrimage for 
us in the English Church, but whether you can go 
there or not, at least thank God for the work of His 
servant, John Mason Neale. 
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Vv 
THE PARISH PRIESTS 


‘ And what shall I more say ? for the time would fail me to tell of 
Gideon, and of Barak . . . of David also, and Samuel, and of the 
prophets: who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteous- 
ness, obtained promises . . . out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens. . . . And 
others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover of 
bonds and imprisonment: they were .. . destitute, afflicted, evil 
entreated (of whom the world was not worthy).’—Heé. xi. 32-38. 


HERE are scenes, indeed whole chapters, in the 

lives of the followers of the Anglo-Catholic 
Revival which are summed up in those words of the 
writer to the Hebrews. The same can be said, though 
to a lesser degree I think, of the followers of the two 
Revivals which had preceded and had led up to it— 
the Methodist Revival and the Evangelical Revival. 
The early Methodists and the early Evangelicals both 
suffered persecution, but neither of them suffered it 
so long and so fiercely as the followers of the Anglo- 
Catholic Revival. And the brunt of it fell on those 
of whom I am to speak to-day, the parish priests. 
Time indeed would fail me to name one half of that 
gallant company. I can but remind you of a very few 
of those whose patience, whose loyalty, whose devo- 
tion, under the long years of unpopularity and mis- 
representation and contempt, never failed. 
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Already men can point to some splendid achieve- 
ments of the Anglo-Catholic Revival, in architecture, in 
music, in literature, in education: colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge and Durham, great Public Schools, 
and these do not exhaust the list, for the hymns of the 
Revival are among its chiefest treasures. But its most 
heroic results, though the least noticed, were the lives 
of some of its parish priests, the men who followed the 
Revival with their eyes open, knowing well that they 
would have to live out their lives suspected, distrusted, 
almost ostracized, at best tolerated, and cut off from 
any effective share in the official administration of the 
Church in their time. That was the lot of practically 
every Tractarian priest (you can count the exceptions 
on your fingers) for at least a generation, from 1840 
say to 1880, and yet there were found able men, dis- 
tinguished men, even brilliant men to face those con- 
ditions and suffer them for life. Take the case which 
is perhaps the most famous. See the son of a banker 
at Bath, who at school at King’s College, London, had 
come into contact with Hugh James Rose, and who 
went up to Oxford to Exeter College, in 1840. Keble 
was still Poetry Professor, Newman was preaching at 
S. Mary’s, Dr. Pusey was at Christ Church. Their 
teaching was no novelty to him, but their spiritual power 
made an ineffaceable mark. His name was Charles 
Fuge Lowder. He took a good degree though he failed 
to win a Fellowship, and he was ordained in 1843. 
After working in the West of England, he came to 
London to join the staff at S. Barnabas’, Pimlico, in 
1851. ‘ My opinions,’ he had written to the curate- 
in-charge, ‘are best expressed . . . by the name of 
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ment to the Church of England, with the earnest hope 
of . . . bringing her Catholic character more closely 
home to the hearts of her members.’ 

A * No-Popery’ scare was raging ; S. Barnabas’ was 
at that time the centre of the storm in London ; 
orderly services were only possible because a large body 
of men, sworn in as special constables, Sunday after 
Sunday guarded the chancel gates to prevent the mob 
from breaking into the sanctuary. Yet the ceremonial 
which roused such fury was very simple and would 
cause no remark to-day ; the procession of clergy and 
choir to and from the vestry, bowing to the altar, the 
eastward position, and frontals of the colour of the 
season. The altar cross had been a point of dissen- 
sion ; ‘if it costs me my see,’ the bishop had declared, 
* I will have that cross removed.’ But it remained and 
still remains. For five happy years Lowder worked at 
S. Barnabas’, and then he left it to begin what was a new 
thing in the South of England, a mission settlement 
in the slums. That was in July, 1856. Eleven years 
before, in 1845, Dr. Pusey had built and endowed a 
church in the slums of Leeds to do similar work. But 
the early story of S. Saviour’s, Leeds, was a tragedy ; 
its first vicar and then its third vicar, bullied and sus- 
pected, had become Roman Catholics, while the fourth 
vicar changed his opinions in an opposite direction, 
and it was long before that beautiful church began to 
do what Dr. Pusey had designed. I venture to say 
in passing that if ever a Church history book can give 
you a heartache, you can get it from Mr. John Hun- 
gerford Pollen’s Five Years at S. Saviour’s, Leeds, 
published in 1851. The attempt to grapple with the 
slums of Leeds, for the time, failed. The attempt made 
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in 1856 in the slums of Wapping and Shadwell had a 
different history. It was called the S. George’s Mission, 
because it worked in part of the huge parish of S. 
George’s-in-the-East. Charles Lowder went down to 
lead it, and by his side were priests and laymen and 
Sisters of Mercy, most noticeable among the priests 
Alexander Heriot Mackonochie. We are all familiar 
with such an idea to-day. Settlements in poor dis- 
tricts—Oxford House, Cambridge House, great School 
and College Missions, not in London only—are known 
to us all and have been known these forty years. But 
they all began, remember, with Charles Lowder and 
his helpers going down in July, 1856, to live in the 
midst of the most squalid and sordid vice of London, 
where it was concentrated in the parish of S. George’s- 
in-the-East. 

The mission was too successful : its work began to 
tell. After three years the local brothel-keepers and 
publicans and the alien employers of sweated labour 
found their profits reduced ; they sought for a weapon 
of attack and they found one. The Rector of S. 
George’s and the clergy of the mission were followers 
of the Anglo-Catholic Revival ; the services of the 
parish church had been altered ; the ‘ No-Popery’ cry 
was raised and rioting began, rioting which was 
financed and fomented by men of evil character at this 
end of London. I need not describe these riots ; for 
ten months the parish church of S. George’s-in-the- 
East was given over to a howling and blaspheming 
mob. Consider the alleged causes of offence. Mattins 
and Evensong and the Litany are chanted on Sundays 
by a surpliced choir ; the choir sits in the chancel ; 
there is a cross on the altar ; and at the Holy Commu- 
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nion, linen vestments and coloured stoles are worn. 
The disturbances get worse, and the Bishop of London 
(Dr. Tait) intervenes ; by his direction the vestments 
are disused. ‘The riots continue. Bishop Tait is then 
persuaded that the preacher’s turning eastward at the 
end of the sermon is the real cause of offence ; he 
orders it to be dropped and it is. Still the riots go on; 
the mob takes possession of the church, hissing, whist- 
ling, shouting. Songs are yelled during the lessons 
and the sermon ; books and hassocks are hurled at 
the altar ; the choirboys are hustled ; the clergy are 
kicked and spat upon. On one occasion Mr. Mackono- 
chie was hardly rescued from the mob. On the 25th 
of September, 1859, Mr. Lowder was attacked by them 
and they very nearly succeeded in flinging him into 
the dock. Finally the rector is forced to resign, for his 
health breaks down, and the mob wins the day. And 
that mob was not made up of alienated Church people, 
but as Mr. Baring-Gould who saw them says, ‘ they 
were many of them young Jews.’ One who knew 
them said to him, ‘It’s all a question of beer, Sir, 
and what else they can get . . . they gets paid for 
what they do, and they do it like they’d do any other 
job.’ 

Yet Mr. Lowder never flinched. Through good 
and evil report he held on, teaching very simply, for 
he was, I have always heard, rather a dull preacher, 
but living out the faith which he believed. He built 
his schools, and, in 1866, his church, which was con- 
secrated by Bishop Tait, who was most sympathetic, it 
should be said, to the mission. 

Look at that same district on the 18th of September, 
1880, almost twenty-one years to a day since the mob 
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tried to fling Charles Lowder into the London Dock. 
It is a weekday, but the streets are crowded with 
men, women, and children. A coffin is being borne 
along, with cross and surpliced choir before it and a 
throng of vested clergy and Sisters of Mercy behind. 
It is carried into the crowded church and a requiem 
is sung. A long special train is waiting to carry six 
hundred of the people to see that coffin laid in its 
grave ; hundreds who cannot afford to pay the fare 
will go on foot. It is calculated that three thousand 
are present, when at sunset at the close of a lovely 
September day the last words are said in Chislehurst 
churchyard. That is the burial of Charles Lowder, 
who had died on his holiday in the Tyrol nine days 
before; Charles Lowder, who had worn himself out in 
carrying the message of the Lord Jesus Christ to the 
dark places of East London. And though that is forty- 
five years ago this next September, if you go down to 
S. Peter’s, London Docks, on the 9th of September, 
you will find that the little children in the streets will 
tell you that it is ‘ Father Lowder’s day.” You may 
never see S. Peter’s, London Docks, you may never 
visit that grave with the well-worn path to it in 
Chislehurst churchyard ; but let me urge you to read 
(if you can get hold of it, for I fear it is out of print) 
that fascinating book, epoch-making in many lives, the 
biography of Charles Lowder. 

The story of Alexander Heriot Mackonochie is 
hardly less thrilling. He was a soldier’s son, his father 
was a colonel in the Indian Army, and he went up to 
Oxford from a Low Church home in 1845. At Oxford 
he came to know Charles Marriott, Fellow of Oriel. 
He was ordained to a curacy in Wiltshire, and then in 
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1852 he went to work under that remarkable trainer 
of clergy, William Butler, Vicar of Wantage. You 
will all know the names of some of those priests who 
worked under Butler ; Henry Parry Liddon was one 
of them, and so were Canon Stuckey Coles and Canon 
Newbolt, and the first Vicar of S. Barnabas’, Oxford, 
Montagu Henry Noel. Mackonochie was a curate at 
Wantage from 1852 to 1858, when he joined Lowder 
at the S. George’s Mission. He left it in 1862 to be- 
come first vicar of a church built in the midst of the 
vice and poverty of central London—S. Alban’s, Hol- 
born. ‘There the ceremonial attracted attention, and 
in 1867 Mackonochie was prosecuted by the Church 
Association. He was prosecuted again in 1869 and 
again in 1870. In 1874 he was prosecuted again, and 
a fresh attack began in 1878. In 1882, to avoid liti- 
gation, at the suggestion of Archbishop Tait who was 
on his death-bed, Mackonochie exchanged S. Alban’s 
for S. Peter’s, London Docks. But the attack con- 
tinued, and in 1883 this harassed priest was deprived 
of his benefice. No attempt was made to eject him, 
but worn out with the long persecution, he resigned, 
and returned to S. Alban’s to work on the staff ; actu- 
ally he preached his last sermon at S. Saviour’s, Leeds. 
His health was broken and his powers were failing, 
and you will remember the wonderful and solemn soli- 
tude of his death, on a visit to the Bishop of Argyll 
and the Isles, on December 15, 1887. He had lost 
his way among the wild hills he loved, and overtaken 
by darkness and storm, was found two days later 
twenty miles from home, with a deerhound beside him 
and a little Skye terrier at his feet, sleeping his last 
sleep half shrouded by the driven snow. Mackono- 
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chie was above all else a devoted parish priest. By a 
strange irony he was set in the forefront of the struggle 
for ceremonial, yet he had no love for it as such, and 
the worlds of art and of music were closed to him, 
and he was by temperament as well as by conviction 
severely unaesthetic. But he was harassed and at last 
physically broken by a relentless persecution in the 
Law Courts, because he would not yield his right to 
use those outward things by which the Church gives 
honour to the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ in 
the Sacrament of the Altar. 

Those two great parish priests had experience of 
weapons which were used with effect against the 
Revival—mob violence and harassing prosecutions in 
the Law Courts. Many others experienced the one 
or the other of these weapons. 

Let me speak of another parish priest, ordained two 
years before Lowder, beneficed before Mackonochie 
was a deacon, yet who lived till Lady Day, 1903. All 
of us presumably know the touching hymn, * Jesu, meek 
and gentle, Son of God most high.’ Its author was the 
priest of whom I speak, George Rundle Prynne, who 
in 1848 became Vicar of the new parish of S. Peter’s, 
Plymouth. He first, it is believed, in the nineteenth 
century, revived the daily Eucharist during an epidemic 
of cholera in 1849. Bitter attacks were made on the 
new vicar because he taught confession. At first he 
bore them in silence ; then he brought an action for 
libel against a local journalist. The case was tried and 
the jury retired. The judge while he awaited their 
verdict shook hands with Prynne, and congratulated 
him on his evidence. Then the jury came back with 
a verdict for his opponent. The costs of the action 
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almost ruined him ; his goods were seized, even the 
cradle of his little boy. 

The scene shifts from the Law Courts to a public 
room in Plymouth. It is September, 1852. The 
Bishop of Exeter is presiding over a solemn judicial 
inquiry ; with him are the archdeacon and many local 
clergy. Before them stands this young priest, accused 
of forcing young girls to make their confessions and 
of asking them improper questions. Hour after hour 
the inquiry goes on, one by one the charges break 
down, until at last the end is reached. The bishop 
gives his decision : ‘ I exonerate Mr. Prynne from any 
blame in this matter, and I acquit him even of indis- 
cretion, and I pray God that every clergyman in my 
diocese may do his duty as well as Mr. Prynne has 
done his.’ 

The end was not yet. The bishop came down to 
S. Peter’s to hold a Confirmation that had been post- 
poned. The clergy opposed to Prynne withdrew their 
candidates ; a howling mob surrounded the church, 
stoned and hooted the bishop and the vicar, and 
smashed the windows of the vicarage. Prynne never 
flinched, faithfully he laboured on, building fine schools, 
then a district church which was formed into a parish 
of its own, finally in 1882 he built the noble church of 
S. Peter’s, which is one of the glories of Plymouth and 
was designed by his second son, the famous architect. 
Deeply loved as he was, in 188 5 he was elected a 
Proctor in Convocation by an overwhelming majority. 
But he received no official honour from any authority 
in Church or State, and when he died on Lady Day, 
1903, he had worked in the slums of Plymouth nearly 
fifty-five years. 
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Mr. Prynne’s experiences were not singular. Let me 
take another great parish priest who has often, I believe, 
stood in this pulpit. It is 1858. The Times news- 
paper has printed a leading article What is auricular 
confession ? It refers to charges like those made against 
Mr. Prynne, brought against a curate in the diocese 
of Oxford. It sums up the statements and concludes, 
* As far as the statements clash, we believe the women 
and disbelieve the curate.’ The Bishop of Oxford 
orders a commission of inquiry ; it meets at ten in the 
morning and concludes at half-past nine at night. A 
distinguished judge, Sir Robert Phillimore, presides 
over it. The young priest accused gives his evidence, 
the statements of the accusers break down, and finally 
the commission gives its verdict completely exculpating 
the curate. His mother has been present throughout, 
and as she leaves the court a bystander says, ‘ That ’s 
his mother.’ She draws herself up and replies, ‘ Yes, 
and proud to be.’ She was Lady Maria West, and that 
young priest was to be one of the most trusted of the 
London clergy of his generation, the founder and first 
Vicar of S. Mary Magdalene, Paddington—Richard 
Temple West. 

I doubt whether Anglo-Catholics to-day realize the 
furnace of hatred and suspicion through which the 
parish priests had to pass. You can get some idea of 
it if you look at the old numbers of Punch between 
1850 and 1880 ; you will be astonished at the savage 
bitterness displayed towards the ‘Puseyite clergy.’ The 
power of the Court was used against them too. Lord 
John Russell wrote to Queen Victoria in 1850: ‘ Dr. 
Arnold said very truly, “I look upon a Roman Catho- 
lic as an enemy in his uniform. I look upon a Trac- 
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tarian as an enemy disguised, as a spy.” It would be 
very wrong,’ he added, ‘ to do as the Bishop of Oxford 
proposed and confer the patronage of the Crown on 
any of the Tractarians.’ Great pressure from the 
Court continued, until it ended in Mr. Disraeli bring- 
ing in and passing in 1874 the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act which was to put down what was called 
Ritualism. Then the fight became fiercer. Four 
priests were imprisoned between 1877 and 1882 for 
refusing to obey the judgements of the Privy Council. 
Their imprisonment varied from a fortnight (in the 
case of Arthur Tooth) to a year and seven months (in 
the case of Sidney Faithhorn Green). Later, in 1887, 
Mr. Bell Cox at Liverpool was imprisoned under the 
same procedure. 

But these methods shocked public opinion, and at 
last the tide turned. You can see the turn of it in the 
life of that devoted parish priest known to all of you 
at least by name—Arthur Henry Stanton. Look at 
him in 1862. He is a young man, fresh from Oxford 
and Cuddesdon, eager to join Mr. Mackonochie in 
what was then the neglected part of central London. 
He is having a preliminary interview with the bishop, 
Dr. Tait. The bishop speaks to him kindly and frankly: 
‘If you go to Mackonochie,’ he says, ‘ you must never 
expect any Church preferment.’ Look on forty-five 
years to 1907. The bishop’s words have come true. 
Stanton has not received—and with but one exception 
has never been offered—any Church preferment. He 
is still an assistant curate at the church to which he was 
licensed in 1862. Instead of preferment he has had 
stern rebuke. Bishop after bishop has inhibited him 
from preaching in his diocese. Indeed, in IOI, 
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scarcely a year before his death, an Evangelical bishop 
in the Northern Province practically inhibited him 
again. Stanton was deeply wounded, but he was in the 
true succession of the Revival, he kept his heart and his 
head. Nowlookat 1907. The Holborn Town Hall is 
crowded from the floor to the galleries, at least eight 
hundred men are there. They are there to thank this 
faithful priest for the gifts God has given to them 
through his ministry, for his unshaken witness to 
the Catholic Faith preserved to us in the Church of 
England. 

Such are a few, a very few, of the parish priests of 
the towns, and there are so many more of whom I 
could tell : John Sharp at Horbury, Arthur Wagner 
at Brighton, Dean Butler at Wantage, Dean Randall 
at Clifton, Canon Carter at Clewer. A few of them, 
like Dr. Butler and Dr. Randall, were towards the end 
of their lives given official posts, but most of them lived 
and died as parish priests. Those of whom I have 
spoken were town clergy ; the lot of their brethren in 
the country was no less hard. The Revival began with 
Mr. Keble ; famous as a poet, distinguished above the 
Oxford men of his day. In 1836 he accepted the 
benefice of Hursley, a village five miles south-west of 
Winchester, and there he remained until he died on 
the 29th of March, 1866. No official honour was ever 
given to him ; he was never made an honorary canon 
nor a rural dean of the diocese in which he served. Far 
from that, in 1841 the Bishop of Winchester refused 
to ordain his curate, Mr. Peter Young, priest, because 
he believed in the Real Presence, and for sixteen years 
Peter Young remained a deacon at Hursley, till in 
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ordained hima priest. Two anda half years ago some 
letters of Mr. Keble to Joshua Watson were printed 
for the first time : one written in 1846 illustrates my 
point. Mr. Keble is recommending his curate and 
friend Wilson, who had written one of the Tracts for 
the Times, for a Fellowship of S. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury. He speaks of Wilson’s power with young 
men, and says that if Mr. Watson will recommend him 
“it might go far to mitigate the objection which I am 
well aware would arise from his having been here. 
. . . I need not say,’ Mr. Keble adds, ‘ that the less 
that is said about me in the business . . . the better, 
as I know too well that connection with this house is 
enough to blight any one’s prospects.” And he goes on 
with his superb humility, “ And I do not say that it is 
without reason, considering all that has happened.’ 
‘But,’ he concludes, ‘ in the case of Wilson it is really 
undeserved.” I need hardly say that Mr. Wilson was 
not made a Fellow of S. Augustine’s. Mr. Keble went 
on undismayed, facing all the hatred and scorn, being, 
as Dean Church says, ‘ The most refined and courteous 
of gentlemen, and in the midst of the fierce party 
battles of his day . . . always a considerate and court- 
eous opponent.’ He received one honour, from a 
Scots bishop; he was made a Canon of Cumbrae Cathe- 
dral in 1854. When he died in 1866, a few months 
before Dr. Neale, there was erected to his memory a 
memorial more remarkable than that to any man in 
England before him—the great college at Oxford 
which bears his name and carries on his work. The 
Jews were not the only people who have known how 
to build the tombs of the prophets. 

Keble was a country priest. So for eighteen years 
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was the most remarkable, in my judgement, of all the 
men of the Revival—Richard William Church. There 
is not time to speak of him as he deserves ; he was a 
Fellow of Oriel with Newman, and to his dying day 
one of Newman’s closest friends. Church was ordained 
deacon in 1839. When he thought of being ordained 
priest in 1843, the Provost of Oriel told him that a 
college testimonial might be refused him. So he 
remained a deacon until Advent, 1852, when Bishop 
Wilberforce ordained him priest, and he left Oxford 
for the little country benefice of Whatley in Somerset, 
and there he remained until, in 1871, having once 
refused the dignity, Mr. Gladstone and other friends 
insisted on his accepting the Deanery of S. Paul’s. 
And to the infinite blessing of the Church in London 
and throughout the Anglican communion he yielded, 
though with great repugnance. 

Mention of Church suggests another parish priest 
—Charles Marriott. He too was a Fellow of Oriel, 
five years older than Church ; he too was a devoted 
friend of Newman and a brilliant scholar. Like Church, 
he held fast in the darkest days, and from him Mack- 
onochie and many another caught the flame after the 
crisis of 1845. He toiled year after year at the Library 
of the Fathers, and he became Vicar of S. Mary’s, 
Oxford. When the cholera came in 1854 he was 
utterly fearless of danger. ‘I seem to see him now,’ 
writes an eye-witness, ‘hearing the confession of a 
dying man in one part of the ward, while in another 
the priest from the Roman Catholic Church was minis- 
tering in like manner to one of his flock.” Worn out 
with overwork, he was struck down by paralysis on 
S. Peter’s Day, 1855. He lingered on for three years 
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and died on September 15, 1858. Charles Marriott 
(you can read his story in Dean Burgon’s Twelve Good 
Men) was one of the heroes of a very heroic story. He 
above most men fought a good fight, fought it when 
the battle was at its hottest and all the odds against 
him. How fierce the struggle was you can judge, for 
he broke down when he was only forty-four. Not only 
did he fight a good fight, but he kept the Faith and he 
finished the course. And before that course was run 
he had handed on the torch to other men. For from 
Charles Marriott, not only Alexander Heriot Mack- 
onochie, but also Edward King caught the flame in 
the gloomy days which followed the collapse of 1845. 
Edward King—that most gracious and beautiful figure 
of the second generation of the Movement ; Edward 
King, who was a country priest, then Principal of 
Cuddesdon, then for twelve years from 1872 to 1885 
Pastoral Professor at Oxford, and the most potent 
religious force in the University, and finally for twenty- 
five years, till March, 1910, the dearly-loved Bishop 
of Lincoln. And Edward King declared, ‘ If I have 
any good in me, I owe it to Charles Marriott.’ 

Such were some of the parish priests of the Revival. 
And I have left unmentioned very great parish priests, 
to whom the Revival owes an enormous debt. I have 
said nothing of Dr. Hook, the famous Vicar of Leeds, 
nor of George Howard Wilkinson, nor of Charles 
Edward Brooke, nor of Robert Dolling. Only I beg 
you to remember that the Revival won its way, in the 
face of hatred and prejudice, by the lives of many 
parish priests whose names appear in no histories. 
You will find no notice of them printed. Those men 
are forgotten now ; you get a vignette of one of them 
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perfect in its outline, absolutely true to type, in the tiny 
sketch of Robert Shapland Hunt in Bishop Talbot’s 
Memories of Early Life (of which I spoke last week), a 
priest who worked for fifty years in a little country 
parish in Kent, but who was in touch with the leaders 
at Oxford and who heard Bishop Forbes’ last confes- 
sion before the bishop’s sudden death. 

There were not a few such parish priests up and 
down England who lived their hard, noble, and con- 
scientious lives almost unnoticed here. That un- 
noticed company suggests the words of George Eliot 
at the close of Middlemarch : ‘'The growing good of 
the world is partly dependent on unhistoric acts ; and 
that things are not so ill with you and me as they might 
have been, is half owing to the number who lived 
faithfully a hidden life, and rest in unvisited tombs.’ 
But these remembered and unremembered parish 
priests of the Revival suggest a nobler record still ; 
for if the words of the Epistle to the Hebrews with 
which I began most certainly apply to them, so do the 
words of the Old Testament prophet : ‘ The wilder- 
ness and the solitary place shall be glad for them, and 
the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.’ 
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VI 
THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


‘And he showed me a river of water of life, bright as crystal, pro- 
ceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb, in the midst of the 
street thereof. And on this side of the river and on that was the tree 
of life, bearing twelve manner of fruits, yielding its fruit every month : 
and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations.’—Rev. 
XK. Fp 2. 


Y their fruits, the lives of men and women are to be 
known. And the lives of those who followed the 
Anglo-Catholic Revival have borne much fruit, and that 
fruit remains. It is of various kinds, like the fruit of 
that tree which S. John saw ; one cluster is the lives 
of the parish priests of whom we thought last week, and 
we think of another now—the Revival of the Religious 
Orders. The Church in this country has seen some 
catastrophic changes in the last thirteen hundred years, 
and has passed through some volcanic upheavals, but 
in all its exciting story I doubt whether there is any- 
thing more wonderful, more startling in its unexpect- 
edness, than the revival of the Religious Orders in the 
last century. In all the history of the Catholic Church 
in the East and in the West, there is nothing, so far 
as I know, parallel to it. Whether you study it as 
friend or foe, it is unique. 
Some facts of Church history are plain. Wherever 
the Catholic Church is planted certain fruits grow. 
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You always find the Creeds, you always find the Canon 
of Holy Scripture, you always find the threefold min- 
istry descending from the Apostles, you always find 
the Sacraments. As the late bishop of this diocese, 
Dr. Creighton, wrote in 1890, ‘It is a matter of fact 
that all bodies which reject or explain away the Sacra- 
ments, drift into Unitarianism.’! But also, at least 
since S. Anthony in the third century (though as Father 
Bede Jarrett shows it probably goes back farther still), 
you find the religious life in the technical sense, i.e. 
men and women, singly or in communities, devoting 
themselves to the service of God and living apart from 
the world under a rule. 

Wherever the Catholic Church is, you find that. 
It may not be a formal test of the Catholicity of any 
religious body—that is another thing—but it is un- 
questionably true that wherever the Catholic Faith is 
taught and practised, you find men and women called 
by our Lord to lead that particular life. This English 
nation owes its faith in the Lord Jesus to men and 
women who had heard this call. Whether you reckon 
S. Augustine or S. Aidan the Apostle of England 
makes no difference here. Both men were monks, and 
so were practically all the early missionaries, whether 
they came from Iona or whether they came from Rome, 
Women as well as men, S. Hilda at Whitby and S. 
Etheldreda at Ely, both have their great place in the 
story. Consequently Christianity in England grew up 
under the shadow of religious houses, and its sons and 
daughters had rightly and naturally a great devotion to 
the Religious Orders and to the religious life. That 
existed roughly for a thousand years, and then under 
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Henry VIII, and after the breach with Rome, in the 
course of five short years, this whole fabric was des- 
troyed. Every religious community was dissolved. An 
institution to which every Christian in England had 
been used since the Conversion was completely swept 
away. A few religious houses—three I believe—were 
refounded under Queen Mary, but they were dissolved 
by Act of Parliament in the first year of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and English Christianity presented the strange 
spectacle of a Church claiming to be, and being, Catholic 
which yet made no provision at all for the religious life. 
You may cut a tree down to its stump, yet if the roots 
are intact that tree will shoot, and it was so in England. 
When the first severe frosts of Calvinism had passed, 
the desire for the religious life sprang up. There 
was the new beginning under Nicholas Ferrar at Little 
Gidding, immortalized in John Inglesant. Later on, 
Sancroft as Dean of S. Paul’s ‘ directed,’ in the tech- 
nical phrase, a community of ladies here in London. 
A generation later, in William III’s reign, an accom- 
plished lady proposed a similar project, and ‘a certain 
great lady ’ was prepared to give £10,000 to begin such 
an institution. But the Latitudinarian Bishop Burnet 
contrived to prevent it. Yet a very few years later an 
Order for women, with some twenty-one members, 
was in existence, and its founder, Edward Stephens, 
was a priest who from 1693 to 170 5 also revived and 
maintained the daily Eucharist here in London. Even 
in the middle of George II’s reign in 1737, a Scotch 
baronet proposed to the Archdeacon of Northumber- 
land of the day, Thomas Sharp, the foundation of a 
nunnery in the Diocese of Durham, and produced a 
properly worked out scheme. The archdeacon depre- 
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cated the proposal at great length, but by an irony of 
history a grandson of his, John Sharp, Vicar of Hor- 
bury, founded the first revived community for women 
in the Province of York exactly one hundred and 
twenty-one years later. John Wesley, the famous 
novelist Samuel Richardson, and others in the years 
that followed looked wistfully towards the foundation 
of such communities, as did the poet Southey in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. Nothing con- 
crete was accomplished, but the idea never died even 
in the coldest days ; the life was there, ready to burst 
forth when the time was come. Yet it must have 
seemed impossible. Think of England a century ago 
in the reign of George IV ; think of it only ninety 
years ago, just before Queen Victoria’s accession. 
There was not a single religious house in the technical 
sense, nor anything approaching it, save the colleges 
at Oxford or Cambridge, in the whole Church of Eng- 
land. If any English man or English woman felt the 
call of God to serve Him in a religious community, 
there was no possible chance of doing it in the English 
Church, for the very simple reason that though Eng- 
land and Wales were rich in monastic ruins, there was 
not in the whole of the Anglican communion a single 
religious house. That was only ninety years ago, in 
1835. 

The Anglo-Catholic Revival had begun in 1833 with 
Mr. Keble’s sermon at Oxford ; six years later, in 
1839, you find Keble and Newman and Pusey all con- 
cerned with the question of a religious community. 
Newman despaired at first of such a revival, as well he 
might. It is difficult to imagine Religious Orders in 
the Church as you see it in the novels of Miss Austen 
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or Thackeray or Dickens. Yet men and women were 
hearing the call. Now look on. It is the morning of 
Trinity Sunday, June 5, 1841. The Holy Eucharist 
is being celebrated at S. Mary’s, the University Church 
at Oxford. The ceremonial would surprise you to-day, 
for the celebrant, Mr. Newman, is vested only in sur- 
plice and hood, and he stands at the north side of the 
altar, and the altar has neither cross nor flowers. But 
among the communicants at the altar rails kneels a 
lady dressed in white and wearing an ivory cross. She 
is the daughter of an Oxfordshire priest, her name is 
Marian Rebecca Hughes, and she is dedicating her- 
self to the religious life. Some years elapsed before 
she could enter a community, but from that day she 
lived as a religious under vows. She was the first 
English Churchwoman to make that dedication in the 
nineteenth century. 

Pass on three years to 1844. A little company are 
met in the Albany here in London, in the rooms of one 
whose Memoir has just appeared—Lord John Manners, 
afterwards the seventh Duke of Rutland. Among 
them is a rising statesman, William Ewart Gladstone. 
They resolve to found a House for Sisters of Mercy as 
a memorial to the poet Southey. The Bishop of Lon- 
don, Dr. Blomfield, with doubts and fears, became 
visitor, and the Vicar of Christ Church, Albany Street, 
Mr. Dodsworth, became chaplain. Mr. Dodsworth, 
it should be remembered, had been an incumbent of 
Margaret Street Chapel, and Mr. Upton Richards, the 
first vicar of this church of All Saints, was his assistant: 
curate. 3 
That first sisterhood began at a semi-detached house, 
17 Park Village West, with two sisters, the first re— 
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vived community. It began almost exactly eighty years 
ago to-day, on Wednesday, March 26,1845. Ido not 
ask you to follow its story. Its Superior and others 
of its sisters went out to the Crimea to help Miss 
Florence Nightingale, and finally it was absorbed into 
the Community of the Holy Trinity of Devonport. 
But its example was contagious. In 1847 Thomas 
Chamberlain, Student of Christ Church, and Vicar of 
S. Thomas’, founded the Community of S. Thomas 
the Martyr in Oxford. In 1848, at Wantage, was 
founded the great Sisterhood of S. Mary. In 1849, 
again in Oxford, was founded the Society of the 
Holy and Undivided Trinity, under Marian Rebecca 
Hughes, who was the first professed religious of 1841. 
So the story continues. Naturally these revived reli- 
gious houses were founded in the diocese of bishops 
strong enough and wise enough to protect them (that 
is in the dioceses of Oxford, of Exeter, and of London), 
and they sprang from the churches where the parish 
priests were fired by the Revival. Therefore, you find 
a great community having its roots in this church, the 
Community of All Saints, founded by Harriet Brown- 
low Byron and Mr. Upton Richards in 1851. Five 
years later, its rules and statutes were drawn up, and 
the mother foundress was solemnly admitted by the 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, acting for 
the Bishop of London, and the work of the community 
spread so widely that in the ’seventies it had branch 
houses in three continents—in South Africa, in India, 
and in the United States. 

The Community of All Saints was founded in 1851. 
In 1852, Harriett Monsell, encouraged by the rector 
Canon Carter, founded the great community at Clewer; 
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while in the diocese of Chichester the Community 
of S. Margaret at East Grinstead, founded by Dr. 
Neale, began in 1854, and the Community of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary at Brighton, founded in connec- 
tion with S. Paul’s Church by its first vicar, Mr. 
Arthur Wagner, in 1855. 

It would be wearisome to recount to you even the 
names of the communities which followed. Three 
more were founded in the ’fifties, the last being that 
of S. Peter at Horbury, the first in the Northern Prov- 
ince, founded by Mrs. Sidney Lear and Canon John 
Sharp. In the ’sixties seven more were founded ; in 
the ’seventies, six. The ’eighties saw but one fresh 
Order, that of the Epiphany at Truro, a fruit of the 
work of one of the most remarkable parish priests 
who has ever worked in the English Church—George 
Howard Wilkinson, Vicar of S. Peter’s, Eaton Square, 
later to be Bishop of Truro, and finally Bishop of 
St. Andrews and Primus of Scotland. In the ’nineties 
five more communities were begun, and in this present 
century at least one, the enclosed Order of the Love 
of God which was founded in 1907. Those dry 
figures and dates do not exhaust the list, but such as 
they are, they point to a phenomenon which is, as I 
have said, unparalleled not in the story of the Church 
of England only, but in the record of the whole Church 
of Christ militant here in earth. 

But such a revival did not go unchallenged. To 
follow the Anglo-Catholic banner meant suffering and 
hardship. The crosses restored to the churches were 
something more than ornaments, they bit deep down 
into the lives and characters of those who restored 
them. At Devonport, as early as 1849, a fierce attack 
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was made on the sisterhood ; three years later it was 
renewed. But worse was to come. Let me show you 
a scene in 1857. It is the dusk of a November after- 
noon, and we stand in a crowded churchyard in the 
capital of Sussex, Lewes. A funeral is just over ; it 
is the burial of a sister of S. Margaret’s, East Grin- 
stead, a community founded three years before. The 
sister has died from nursing a bad case of scarlet fever. 
Round the grave stand the sisters of S. Margaret’s, 
with their warden, Dr. John Mason Neale ; he is the 
priest who has just said the service. Suddenly a signal 
is given. Lights are flashed in the faces of the sisters 
and a rush is made at them by the mob ; Dr. Neale is 
knocked down, and the sisters, hustled and insulted, 
are swept along by the crowd. At last the police get 
some of them into a schoolmaster’s house, others into 
aninn. Finally, through fierce and hostile crowds the 
little band is convoyed by the police to the railway 
station, and they manage to get the last train home. 
That is in November, 1857. 

Look on fifty years. It is May, 1912, in Oxford. 
On one of the finest sites on the north of the city 
stands a group of stone buildings, with a chapel whose 
beautiful outline is remarkable even in that city of 
beautiful buildings. These buildings are the Convent 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity. Within them 
there is sadness, for the mother superior, the mother 
foundress, is dying. Very frail and very aged, she is 
the lady who nearly seventy-one years before knelt at 
the altar of S. Mary’s when Mr. Newman was celebrat- 
ing on that Trinity Sunday morning. She was then 
the only professed religious in the Church of England. 
As she closes her long life she can look out over the 
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Church in England and see that there are in it (it is a 
very incomplete reckoning, for some communities do 
not give their numbers) at the least 1,300 professed 
sisters, nearly twice as many as when the religious 
houses were suppressed by Henry VIII. Such was 
the revival of the Religious Orders for women in 
seventy-one years. 

But men also heard the call. Newman designed 
such a restoration at Littlemore, and Frederick Faber 
founded a small community in a Huntingdonshire 
village. These ended in the crash of 1845. Other 
experiments followed and failed ; the time was not 
yet. But it was to come. In 1833 Mr. Keble preached 
his famous Assize sermon at Oxford. Thirty years 
later (a man of seventy-one) he preached, at the annual 
festival of the sisterhood at Wantage, a sermon which 
was to have another remarkable result, for it gave to 
one of its hearers, Richard Meux Benson, the impulse 
to found, three years later, the Society of S. John the 
Evangelist, Cowley. 

The life of the father founder of Cowley covered 
the critical years of the Revival. Born here in London, 
in Russell Square, just a hundred years ago, in July, 
1824, born into a wealthy and distinguished home 
(his mother was descended directly from a sister of 
King Edward IV), before ever he went up to Oxford 
Father Benson had travelled extensively in Europe. 
As a young man of nineteen he, with a sister, had 
wintered in Rome, and had the entrée to most interest- 
ing society. He studied the Roman Church and had 
the acquaintance of such theologians as Passaglia and 
Ballerini. Cardinals visited this brother and sister, 
and they were received in private audience by the Pope 
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(Gregory XVI). A year later, in 1844, while Newman 
was silent at Littlemore, and Dr. Pusey silenced in 
Oxford, Benson went up to Christ Church. Two years 
later he was nominated a Student of Christ Church by 
Dr. Pusey, and he held that position till he died. He 
took a good degree, a double Second, won a University 
Scholarship for Hebrew, and then was ordained in 
1848. In 1850 he accepted the Vicarage of Cowley, and 
lived a life of retirement, study, and devotion. His 
mother’s death nine years later set him free to realize a 
cherished wish, to work as a missionary priest in India, 
but his bishop, Dr. S. Wilberforce, urged him to remain 
and develop the new suburb of Oxford which was just 
beginning. He put aside his wish and stayed, and 
then came Mr. Keble’s sermon and the idea of a 
religious order. On S. John’s Day, December 27, 
1866, the order began with Father Benson, Father 
Grafton (later Bishop of Fond du Lac), and Father 
O’Neill, in a small house on the Iffley Road at Oxford. 

How the Order has grown, how it is rooted in the 
United States, in South Africa, and in India, how its 
name is a household word in the Church at home, you 
will know as well as I. Part of the secret is unfolded 
in those two remarkable volumes of Lesters of Father 
Benson, published after his death ; part is to be found 
in the books he published in his lifetime, and in the 
recollections of others. Year by year he toiled on, this 
amazing man with a frame described as * a combina- 
tion of catgut and iron,’ spending whole nights in 
prayer and writing, fasting for a whole day even when 
he was over ninety. Crippled with rheumatism, deaf, 
and almost blind, ‘ his mental powers were scarcely 
impaired and his spiritual powers in no way lessened.’ 
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Father Benson lived on at Cowley till ten years ago, 
looking back to the early days of the Revival, which 
seemed, he wrote in his last letter, ‘ to be as fresh as 
ever.” 

The spirit which had burned so brightly in the earlier 
Tractarians was alight in him. ‘ All my bones are out 
of joint,’ he wrote, ‘ but while Christ is reigning at the 
right hand of God I cannot say that “‘ my heart is like 
melting wax.” Rather the progress of Christ’s work 
all over the world must strengthen one’s heart to 
praise God as the end draws near.’ 

And as you get the last vision of that old man of 
nearly ninety-one, hoping soon to find ‘ the eyes of the 
blind opened and the ears of the deaf unstopped,’ and 
longing to meet those by whose side he had worked 
and who had so long gone before, you catch an echo 
of the songs of the celestial country. ‘ The year closes,’ 
he wrote in blindness and weakness and with much 
difficulty to an old friend, ‘the year closes, but the 
forthshowing of the Divine Love is ever new and His 
blessing everlasting.’ Well could he thank God and 
take courage, for around him in the Church other 
communities for men had taken their place beside 
his. In 1891 the Society of the Sacred Mission, 
now at Kelham, had been begun by Father Kelly ; 
in 1892 the Community of the Resurrection was 
founded by Bishop Gore ; in 1894 the Society of the 
Divine Compassion was founded by Father Adderley 
and others ; while in 1898 came the revival of the 
Benedictine Rule, which now has its home at Pershore. 

Such has been in outline the revival of Religious 
Orders for men in these last sixty years. The story of 
that revival is bound up with some great names. Bishop 
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Samuel Wilberforce was a most powerful helper in 
sheltering the young communities, but the story, as you 
will have noticed, goes back to those who, under God, 
inspired men and women to live this life, and particu- 
larly Mr. Keble and Dr. Pusey. Mr. Keble died, how- 
ever, in 1866, nine months before Cowley began; Dr. 
Pusey lived on. I have told how in 1843 he was sus- 
pended, by a strange perversion of justice, from preach- 
ing before the University for two years; in 1845 
Newman’s secession left Pusey almost alone to face 
the storm in Oxford ; while the further wave of seces- 
sions in 1850, after the decision of the Privy Council 
in the Gorham case, made the Movement, and Dr. 
Pusey as its leader, more suspect and more un- 
popular than ever. Charles Marriott, his chief helper 
in Oxford, broke down, and died in 1858 ; Mr. Keble 
died, as I have said, in 1866. Alone of the original 
leaders Dr. Pusey remained. No man was more cruelly 
attacked, no man more bitterly abused. When the 
foundation-stone of this church was laid, Dr. Pusey’s 
presence had to be concealed for fear it should provoke 
a riot. The most grotesque stories were circulated 
about him—that he sacrificed a lamb every Friday, 
and the like, and ignorant people believed them. All 
this never soured him nor made him bitter. He 
remained a very profound student and yet a great 
leader of men, who walked humbly with his God. An 
instance of the bitterness of the fire through which he 
passed came into my hands last week, by the kindness 
of Canon Wylde, the Vicar of S. Saviour’s, Leeds, Dr. 
Pusey’s church, to which he was appointed by Dr. 
Pusey himself. It is a letter written by Dr. Pusey to 
Dr. Hook, the Vicar of Leeds, in November, 1846. 
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Dr. Hook was worried about S. Saviour’s, and Pusey 
wrote, ‘ Tell me as an old friend your mind fully, and 
do not fear to pain me. I am so inured to pain that it 
seems to come as my daily bread, and I feel nothing 
except what hurts the Church.’ | 

The storm of the Roman controversy beat on him, 
and the storms of the battle with unbelief. Later on, 
when the attack was made on various doctrines—Bap- 
tismal Regeneration and the Real Presence—Dr. 
Pusey, with his massive learning, was the champion of 
the Anglo-Catholic cause. In the embittered ceremonial 
controversy Dr. Pusey had to take his part ; his last 
public act a few days before his strength failed was to 
write two pathetic appeals to The Times on behalf of 
the Rector of S. John’s, Miles Platting, imprisoned 
in Lancaster gaol under the Public Worship Regulation 
Act. Yet amid all the storms he remained calm and 
very gentle. ‘I love the Evangelicals,’ he said, ‘ be- 
cause they love our Lord,’ and he strove hard to re- 
unite the separated parts of the Holy Catholic Church. 
To him more than to any one man is due the revival 
of the religious life among us ; but he was also a 
divine and theologian of the first importance in that 
day. Gradually the clouds cleared and men came to 
see what manner of man he was. His character as 
much as his learning made him, as the first Lord 
Selborne said, ‘a power in the Church of England 
greater than archbishop or bishop for more than half 
acentury.’ Yet, like Mr. Keble, he received no mark 
of honour from the Church he served so well. He was 
a Professor and Canon of Christ Church five years 
before the Revival began, and a Professor and Canon 
of Christ Church he remained till he died fifty-four 
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years later. Dr. Newman was, after a time, recognized 
and honoured in the Roman Catholic communion with 
all but the highest honour that communion can give ; 
Dr. Pusey, like Mr. Keble and many another of that 
band, received no mark of trust here. Yet more and 
more the greatness of Dr. Pusey becomes recognized; 
nowhere is there a more striking witness to it than in 
the Life of the great Congregationalist divine, Dr. 
Dale. He read the first two volumes of Dr. Pusey’s 
Life by Dr. Liddon and said, ‘ I closed the book with 
a deep impression of the nobleness of his nature, and 
feeling more than ever that the power of God was in 
him.’ Dr. Pusey died at a cottage at Ascot belonging 
to the Community of the Holy Trinity of Devonport, 
in September, 1882, and at his burial at Oxford, among 
those who assembled to do him honour, was the Prime 
Minister of the day, William Ewart Gladstone. 

So I end these most imperfect sketches of this great 
story. I have had perforce to omit great names or 
mention them only in passing ; Dean Church, Dr. 
Liddon, Dr. Bright, Dr. Mozley, Bishop Walter Kerr 
Hamilton in the earlier group, and George Body, 
Robert Dolling, and Sabine Baring-Gould in the later. 

But I beg you to remember what the work of these 
leaders and followers of the Revival has been. The 
message of the Church has been shown to be, not a 
message for the higher and upper-middle classes alone. 
The classes which had been left to Nonconformity or 
lef€to themselves have heard the message and responded 
to it, and in many working class parishes the Church 
is stronger by far than in richer and more comfort- 
able districts. Further, the Anglo-Catholic Revival by 
teaching the meaning of belief in the Holy Catholic 
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Church had to fight two of the strongest ideas in Vic- 
torian England, that belief in individualism which had 
proved, superficially, so successful in industrial life, 
and the disbelief in the supernatural which had fol- 
lowed the great discoveries in Natural Science. That 
England has not been submerged in a flood of pros- 
perous materialism is to no small extent the work of a 
Revival which has insisted steadily on the truth and 
reality of the unseen. 

So also at a period when popular English religion 
had come to be based on a strong but not very intelli- 
gent Bibliolatry, on belief in ‘ verbal inspiration ’ or 
the like, when once those beliefs were undermined by 
the new scientific criticism, the effect would have been 
catastrophic but for the work of the Catholic Revival. 
For its followers knew and taught that the Faith did 
not stand upon Holy Scripture alone, but on the con- 
tinuous witness of the Divine Society founded by the 
Lord. ‘The Bible and the Bible only ’ might be the 
religion of Protestants, but as the Anglo-Catholic Re- 
vival taught truly, it was not the religion of the 
Apostles nor of their successors in the Holy Catholic 
Church. ‘The Church to teach, the Bible to prove,’ 
a phrase made by Dr. Hook of Leeds, sums up in a 
sentence the Anglo-Catholic witness in that respect. 

The Anglo-Catholic Revival began, continued, and 
is to-day an attempt to preach Jesus Christ as He had 
not been preached for many years. It preached Him 
as a Living Master Who teaches now, as well as saves. 
It enforced self-discipline, hardness with self, austerity. 
It inspired in its followers a hatred of all sham and 
unreality and pretence in religion. So it produced-a 
type which is, in my judgement, the perfection of the 
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Christian character. The moral beauty of their lives 
showed in the faces of the Tractariansand their followers. 
Therefore my last word to you is : Study the story of 
the Anglo-Catholic Revival for yourselves. The Trac- 
tarians will teach you not to be ashamed to take the 
unpopular, or what looks like the beaten, side, never 
to despair of God’s Church or of His truth. In the 
lives of these men and women, whose honoured names 
I have brought before you, you will see a beauty and 
depth of spiritual power which are a reflection of the 
life of God. If you are depressed about the English 
Church, its present position, or its future prospect, 
take up the old Tractarian story ; it will give you fresh 
heart and new power. For these leaders and followers 
of the Anglo-Catholic Revival witness to the supreme 
fact that in the Church of England, whatever her 
anomalies or weakness, there are present, in all their 
fullness, the gifts of the Spirit and the power of the 
Lord. 
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